fuch  general  advice  as  I  can  ;  for  par¬ 
ticular  or  practical,  you  know,  1  do 
not  pretend  to. 

It  will  be  impofllble  for  you,  at  firll, 
to  conceal  your  unlkiltulnefs  in  arms 
from  your  men,  and  therefore  all  at¬ 
tempts  of  that  nature  will  be  fruit- 
lefs  and  ridiculous  ;  wherefore  it  will 
be  your  bell  way  to  own  it  to  fuch 
of  your  oflicers  as  are  ingenious,  and 
do  not  think  it  any  difparagement  to 
learn  of  your  inieriors.  It  is  no 
iliame  not  to  know  that  which  one 
has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  learn¬ 
ing  ;  but  it  is  fcandalous  to  profels 
knowledge  and  remain  ignorant. 

In  regard  your  experience  in  mar¬ 
tial  matters  is  green,  as  well  as  your 
years,  it  will  be  needlul  that  you  ufc 
all  the  helps  you  can,  to  make  fomo 
amends  for  that  defe<5t. 

And,  firh,  I  would  have  you  get 
intimately  acquainted  withfome  of  the 
bell  of  our  Englilh  oflicers,  and  by  a 
frequent  convcrfe  with  them,  and  by 
your  own  heedful  obfervation,  you 
may  the  fooner  make  a  good  improve¬ 
ment  of  your  time  ;  and  you  would 
do  well  to  get  yourfelf  provided  with 
fome  of  tlie  bell  books,  defcribing  the 
modern  way  oi'  military  difeipline,  foi; 


[The  following  article,  which  is  ex¬ 
tracted  fron^  the  Harleian  Mifcel- 
lany,  is  worthy  the  perufal  of  all 
thofe  young  Gentlemen  who  are 
now  employed  in  the  fervice  of 
their  country  at  this  critical  pe- 
riod.jj 


Advice  to  a  Soldier.  In  a  letter 
fro7n  a  Gentleman  to  his  Friend^  foon 
after  the  latteFs  receiving  a  Commif 
J'wn  in  the  Arviy, 


My  dear  Friend^ 

IT  feems,  before  my  letter  came  to 
your  hand,  you  had  received  the 
commiflion,  from  which  I  was  too 
late  endeavouring  to  dilTuade  you ; 
the  wifeft  men  do  many  things  in 
their  lives,  which  they  are  forry  for 
when  done,  but  cannot  undo  without 
greater  di  fad  vantage :  this  aCl  of 
yours  I  look  on  to  be  one  of  thofe ;  it 
was  the  delire  of  honour  made  you 
take  a  commllfion,  and  though  now 
you  willi  it  had  been  deferred  till  ano¬ 
ther  time  ;  yet,  fince  you  have  put 
your  hand  to  the  plough,  you  mull 
not  look  back,  you  cannot  lay  it  down 
without  fliame,  without  difparage- 
ment.  Therefore,  I  will  Jilve  you 


one  another,  for  it  is  pity  they  fhould 
live,  and  it  is  pity  they  Ihould  die  by 
any  worthier  hands  than  thofe  of  the 
hangman  or  their  own. 

If  you  would  ever  arrive  at  greater 
preferment  than  you  have,  or  deferve 
that  which  his  Majefty  has  already 
bellowed,  you  muft  be  beholden  for 
it  chiefly  to  the  valour  and  afFe(51ion 
of  your  foldiers  ;  therefore  endeavour, 
what  you  can,  to  get  them  their  pay 
in  due  feafon,  and,  if  that  cannot  be 
done,  at  leall  let  them  fee  that  it  is 
not  your  fault;  obferve  and  abhor  the 
example  of  fome  others,  who  detain 
the  foldiers  wages,  the  price  of  their 
blood,  and  throw  it  away  on  the  turn 
of  a  dye,  or  fpend  itj)rofufely  on  their 
pride  and  their  lulls. 

Defpife  all  bafe  ways  of  enriching 
yourfelf,  either  by  cheating  the  King 
with  falfe  mufters,  or  defrauding  or 
abridging  your  men  any  part  ol  their 
due  ;  fiich  practices  have  been  the  un¬ 
doing  of  many  a  good  caufe,  and  are 
fo  far  more  worthy  a  gallow's  than 
common  robberies,  by  how  much  tiie 
lofs  of  a  battle  is  more  confiderable 
than  the  lofs  of  a  bag  of  money,  and 
the  ruin  of  the  public,  than  that  of  a 
private  Angle  perfon.  Confider,  your 
men  are  equal  fliarers  in  the  danger, 
though  not  in  the  profit  or  honour  of 
the  war ;  and  that  as  you  are  the  head, 
they  are  the  body,  containing,  befide 
the  trunk,  the  ufefulleft  members, 
hands,  arms,  legs,  and  feet,  without 
w'hofe  executive  power,  all  your  con¬ 
triving  faculties  will  prove  intignifi- 
cant ;  fo  that  you  muft  not  think  that 
you  difcharge  the  duty  of  a  good  or 
prudent  commander,  when  you  only 
Ihew  yourfelf  bold,  and  bring  them 
on  bravely  to  battle  ;  your  care  mull 
be,  both  before  and  afterwards,  to  fee 
that  they  have  as  wholefome  food 
(and  phyfic  when  it  needs)  and  as 
good  quarters  as  the  place  will  al- 
tord;  and  fince  Englifli  conftitutions 
cannot  fo  eafily  endure  famine  as  the 
people  born  and  bred  up  in  lefs  plen¬ 
tiful  countries,  you  muft  make  it  a 


books  are  great  aftiftances  to  thofe 
who  every  day  compare  their  reading 
and  pradice. 

When  you  have  made  a  choice  of 
perfons  w^itli  whom  you  intend  to  be 
intimate,  be  careful  you  are  not  drawn 
by  any  of  them  into  private  or 
particular  quarrels ;  and  if  any  fuch 
accident  happens  in  your  prefence 
between  others,  endeavour  what  you 
can  to  compofe,  not  widen  the  breach : 
If  the  difference  grow  fo  high,  that 
nothing  lefs  than  a  duel  can  reconcile 
the  feud  in  point  of  honour,  make 
them  fenfible  what  a  fliame  it  is  for 
men  of  true  merit,  to  receive  the  laws 
of  honour  from  faint  effeminates,  the 
He(5lors  and  bullies  of  the  town,  who 
poffefs  none  themfelves,  but  what  they 
are  indebted  for  to  their  fchools  of 
honour  and  morality,  the  play-houfes; 
aik  with  what  juftice  they  can  expe<ft 
the  King’s  pay,  or  hope  for  his  fa¬ 
vour,  or  his  pardon,  while  they  llievv 
fuch  contempt  of  him  and  his  laws, 
and  hazard  their  lives  in  a  quarrel 
deflruclive  to  his  fervice  ?  Remind 
them  that  the  French,  the  great  pro¬ 
moters  of  duelling  in  a  more  pufiiia- 
nimous  age,  having  now  lhaken  off 
former  fooleries,  and  put  on  the  bra¬ 
very  of  a  warlike  people,  look  on 
that' man  who  offers  to  fend  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  -as  a  fellow  fit  to  be  kicked  by 
their  foot-boys,  and  that  is  the  ufual 
way  the  gentry  of  France  think 
themfelves  obliged  in  honour  to  an- 
•fwer  him.  He  who  charges  moft, 
•briikly  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  he 
who  firft  mounts  the  enemy’s  wall, 
and  he  who  is  forv/ardell  in  attacking 
their  fortifications,  are  the  only  men 
among  them  who  now  obtain  the  title 
and  the  efteem  of  honourable. 

But  if  you  meet  with  any  fo  fond 
•  offalle  honour,  fo  falfe  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  loyalty  and  true  glory,  that  no 
^eaion  can  divert  them,  even  in  a  fo¬ 
reign  country,  from  alTifting  the  ene-' 
my,  by  diminilhing  our  ilrength,  and 
making  fadions  in  our  own  party  ;  let 
rliein  alone  by  themfelves  to  deftroy 
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principal  part  of  your  endeavours,  to 
have  them  fufficiently  provided,  and 
when,  upon  any  adtion,  your  under¬ 
officers  or  others  have  deferved  well, 
you  ought  to  ufe  your  intereft  to  get 
them  encouraged  and  promoted. 

A  good  commander  will  ufe  his  fol- 
diers  juft  as  a  good  father  ufes  fiis 
children  ;  and  he  who  governs  other- 
wife,  thro*  covetoufnefs,  negligence, 
pride,  or  ill-nature,  lhall  never  get 
any  great  honour  himfelf,  nor  ever 
do  any  confidcrable  fervice  for  his 
King  or  country. 

But  though  I  would  have  you  love 
your  men  well,  becaufe  you  can  do 
nothing  without  them,  I  would  not 
have  you  fpoil  them  with  over- much 
kindiiefs.  It  is  the  wife  difpcnfing  of 
rewards  and  punifhments  which  keeps 
the  world  in  good  order.  They  never 
had  their  bufinefs  well  done,  who, 
through  an  cxcefs  of  goodnefs,  reward 
mean  fervices  too  highly,  or  punilh 
great  mifcarriages  too  lightly.  There¬ 
fore,  as  you  muft  take  care  of  the 
back  and  the  belly,  the  pay  and  pro- 
vilion  of  your  foldiers,  fo  you  ought 
to  be  very  fevere  in  your  difcipline  ; 
the  two  former  will  gain  you  the  love 
of  your  men,  the  latter  their  fear,  and 
all  mixed  together  produce  compleat 
obedience.  Or,  to  exprefs  it  better 
in  the  martial  phrafe,  “  Pay  well, 
and  hang  well,  makes  a  good  foldier.** 

The  frequent  company  of  women, 
and  the  tippling  ftrong  liquors,  debi¬ 
litate  both  the  mind  and  body  of  a 
foldier,  rendering  him  foft  and  effe¬ 
minate,  la/y  and  fickly,  unapt  and 
unfit  for  heroic  exploits.  Reftrain, 
therefore,  as  much  as  may  be,  the  de¬ 
baucheries  of  your  men,  and  be  care¬ 
ful  to  refrain  your  own,  and  take  this 
along  with  you  as  a  general  rule, 
that,  “  when  you  teach  your  men  to 
live  innocent,  you  do  at  the  fame 
time  make  them  valiant.** 

To  the  end  you  may  with  greater 
facility  effedl  fo  good  a  defign,  you 
ought  to  be  always  attended  with  a 
good  chaplain  5  and  if  I  were  worthy 


to  advife  your  General,  I  would  beg 
him  to  be  as  careful  in  the  choice  ot 
his  chaplains  as  his  captains.  Nay,  I 
will  venture  to  fay,  they  are  as  ne- 
celfary,  and  many  times  have  done, 
and  may  again  as  largely  contribute 
towards  the  obtaining  happy  fucceifes. 
And  now  there  is  as  great  an  occalioa 
for  able  divines  in  our  army  and  na¬ 
vy,  as  ever  there  was  lince  England, 
profelfed  Chriftianity..  For  the  fops 
of  this  age,  under  the  notion  of  wits, 
endeavour  to  buffoon  religion  out  of 
countenance ;  talk  blafpheniy  and 
atheifm  in  common  difeourfe,  fpeak 
trealbn  againft  the  Majelly  of  heaven, 
a  crime  which  no  prince  upon  earth 
will  endure  at  an  caller  rate  than 
mortal  pnnilhmeiit.  And  fo  while 
nothing  is  allowed  for  falhionable  wit, 
which  is  not  atheiitical,  or  prophane, 
or  impudently  immodeft,  the  young 
gentry,  fond  of  chat  foolilh  humour, 
called  nvltly,  arc  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
debauched.  For  wliat  lhall  rellrain 
their  exorbitancies,  who  have  learned 
to  defpife  the  fupernal  power  ?  And 
by  their  ill  example,  a  door  is  feC 
wide  open,  to  let  in,  among  the  vul¬ 
gar,  all  the  levvdnelfes  and  immorali¬ 
ties  in  the  world. 

Therefore  you  flioulJ  chufe  for  a 
chaplain  a  man  referved  in  his  lile, 
grave  in  his  deportment,  fixed  in  his 
principles,  and  faithful  to  his  prince  ; 
one  that  will  not  be  abalhed  when 
fools  deride  him;  one  that  will  not  be 
afraid  to  exhort  and  reprove,  as  occa- 
fion  requires;  one  that  is  patient  e- 
nough  to  endure  fcorn  and  reproach, 
and  bold  enough  to  oppofe  himfelf  a- 
gainft  the  greateft  torrent  of  impiety. 
And  then  you  ought  to  Ihew  him  re- 
fpe(fl,  asunto  the  melfengcr  of  God,  and 
to  fee  that  the  martial  laws  relating  to 
religion  and  good  order  be  put  in  exe¬ 
cution,  which  truly  of  late  have  been 
juft  fo  obferved,  as  if  they  had  been 
purpofely  made  to  be  broken.  It  yen 
begin  the  good  example,  you  lhall  hard¬ 
ly  need  to  compell  your  men  to  follow; 
they  will  be  aihamed  to  be  vicious,  if 
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their  commander  be  virtuous ;  and 
fhame  is  a  more  efiFedual  way  to  re¬ 
form  vice,  than  pecuniary  penalties, 
or  corporal  pains. 

By  this  means  the  lives  of  many 
men  will  be  faved,  who  otherwife,  to 
fupport  their  vices,  negkdl  their  duty, 
commit  thefts,  and  robberies,  and 
rapes,  and  the  like  ;  and  bring  them- 
felves  under  the  lalh  of  martial  law, 
great  punilhments  and  ignominious 
deaths. 

You  fhould  be  as  frequent  and  re¬ 
gular  at  your  public  prayers  as  time 
and  your  affairs  will  permit ;  efpe- 
cially  negledl  it  not  before  a  battle,  or 
other  great  undertaking.  For  prayer, 
by  a  rtrange  and  fecret  influence 
(which  none  can  tell  but  thofe  who 
ufc  it),  brings  from  heaven  new 
life,  and  vigour,  and  courage  to  the 
moft  weak  and  timorous. 

•  And  now  I  have  happened  to  fpeak 
of  courage,  that  necelfary  qualifica¬ 
tion  in  a  foldier,  I  will  give  you  my 
opinion  what  it  is,  and  whence  it 
Tifually  arifes. 

Courage  is  either  aflivc  or  paffivc, 

^  and  both  are  as  ufeful  for  a  foldier 
as  a  fword  and  a  target.  Adive  is 
that  which  does  prompt  and  excite 
a  man  to  the  undertaking  and  at¬ 
tempting  great  and  hazardous  enter- 
prifes.  And  palfive  is  a  certain  even 
temper  and  frame  of  mind,  which 
dangerous  accidents  cannot  difeom- 
pofe  or  divert  from  his  intended  pur- 
pofe.  On  the  contrary,  fear  amazes 
and  diftrads,  and  difappoints  the 
wifeft  counfels  and  mofl  deliberate 
defigns  ;  hurrying  men  into  the  dan¬ 
gers  they  think  to  avoid,  or  into  grea¬ 
ter  ;  as  the  hart  in  the  fable,  to  e- 
fcape  the  dogs,  fought  Ihelter  in  the 
lion’s  den ;  fo  it  commenly  happens 
in  battles,  that  thofe  men  are  killed 
in  flight,  who,  by  keeping  the  field, 
might  have  won  the  vidory ;  and  it 
is  frequent  for  a  coward,  who  runs 
away  from  a  fword,  to  flumble  upon 
a  halter. 

Inconfiderate  raflmefs  is  by  fome 


men  called  courage,  when  it  produce^ 
the  like  effed,  but  is  in  truth  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  madnefs,  and  I  intend  only 
to  fpeak  of  that  courage  which  is  the 
produd  of  reafon. 

True  courage  fpeak s  of  a  contempt 
of  death,  or  an  opinion  that  one  lhall 
not  die.  Contempt  of  death  arifes 
from  a  confidence  in  God’s  mercy,  or 
a  confideration  of  honour,  or  both. 
Confidence  in  God’s  mercy  will  na¬ 
turally  grow  as  the  fruit  and  effed  of 
a  good  and  virtuous  life,  and  thofe 
men  will  be  afraid  of  nothing,  wlio 
are  and  who  believe  themfelves  to  be 
under  the  facred  protedion  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God.  And  when  honour  (or 
the  third  after  public  fame  for  well¬ 
doing)  is  added,  1  think  there  is  all 
which  is  neceffary  to  make  a  man 
truly  courageous.  Honour  by  itfelf 
( I  mean  a  great  title  or  public  ap- 
plaufe)  is  but  an  empty  name  (not 
valued  by  wife  men,  fave  only  when 
it  comes  as  the  juft  reward  of  virtue, 
the  fruit  of  worthy  performances), 
and  the  apprehenfions  of  death  and 
damnation  are  two  weighty  things, 
when  nothing  but  that  empty  name  is 
put  in  balance  againft  them ;  now 
there  are  but  a  few  atheills  in  the 
world  fo  thorough-paced,  as  to  have 
totally  extinguilhed  the  fears  of  a  fu¬ 
ture  being,  however  they  may  boa  ft 
of  it  when  no  danger  feems  to  be  near 
them.  I  have  feen  fome  of  thofe 
gallants,  who  talk  of  nothing  but  ho¬ 
nour,  in  the  middle  of  a  fea- fight, 
look  as  filly  as  Iheep,  andfneak  them¬ 
felves  behind  the  main-maft. 

But  the  far  greater  number  of  thofe. 
who  go  to  the  wars,  are  perfuaded 
they  llmll  not  be  killed,  and  that  opi¬ 
nion  is  the  caufe  of  their  courage, 
which,  having  a  foundation  fo  liable 
to  uncertainty,  is  eafily  overturned  by 
a  little  adverie  fortune :  for  when  the 
battle  grows  hot ;  when  death  prefents 
itfelf  in  a  diverfity  of  fhapes ;  when  one 
lofes  a  leg,  and  another  both  his  arms, 
and  a  third  is  (hot  thro’  the  middle  : 
when  men  and  horfes  confufedly  como 


reftore  thofe  to  right  who  fuffer 
wrong ;  to  bring  an  iiiilverral  peace 
to  Chriftendom,  and  prefer ve  it  from 
falling  into  the  fiavery,  wherewith,  at 
this  time,  it  feems  to  be  threatened  ; 
to  put  an  end  to  that  blood  and 
(laughter,  ruin  and  devadation,  which 
it  has,  for  feveral  years  pad,  fulTered 
under. 

You  may  alfo  do  well,  at  conveni¬ 
ent  times,  to  relate  to  your  officers 
and  men  the  great  things  their  an- 
cedors  formerly  [>trjbi  med  in  France, 
.and  be  din  ing  them  up  to  a  like  emu¬ 
lation  ;  But  I  cannot  by  any  means 
approve  of  tlieir  policy,  who  pci  fuade 
their  men  to  del'pifo  their  enemies; 
indead  of  that,  •  would  have  you  let 
tliem  know',  that  they  arc  not  now 
to  dglit  agai nd  France,  lulled  adeep 
by  a  long  peace,  and  drow'ned  in  the 
j)lc.ifarcs  of  eaie  and  idlontfs ;  but  a- 
gainft  France  awakened,  grovrn  watch- 
inl  and  wife;  againd  men,  whom  long 
wars  have  made  martial,  and  taught 
to  as  good  Inidlers,  perhaps,  as  are 
in  ihe  \Vi)rId  ;  and  againd  men,  who 
I  liavc  taken  the  llrongelt  towns  in 
Chrideiidom,  with  greater  faciliiy, 
and  defended  them  with  greater  ob- 
dinacy,  than  any  of  their  enemies 
with  whom  they  have  hitherto  been 
contending. 

Tn  my  opinion,  the  contempt  cf  a 
crafty  enemy  is  one  of  the  grearcll 
advantages  you  can  give  him,  and  he 
who  commands  valiant  men,  as  the 
Englifh  are,  need  not  be  afraid  to 
make  thcmTeKfible  of  danger;  it  will 
rather  ferve  to  ini'kime  than  abate 
their  natural  courage  ;  wdiereas,  if 
tlicy  be  taught  to  flight  their  enemy, 
they  wiil  l>e  ant  to  think  of  a  vltdory 
without  labour,  wli  hoiit  dangers ;  fucli 
an  imagination  will  tcacli  them  to  be 
carelefs,  and  cartieiTuefs  will  lay  them 
open  to  inevitable  ri’in  and  dedruc- 
tion.  But  you  mud  not  dwell  too 
long  oil  this  fabje^ft,  you  mult  put 
them  in  mind,  that  although  the 
Frcncii  are  politic  and  jvjwerliii,  ?  hey 
arc  vet  far  iram  invincible;  tlicir  ecu- 


prudent  man  Ihould  think  it  may  be 
his  turn  to  be  killed  as  foon  as  ano¬ 
ther,  and  therefore  fhould  endeavour 
beforehand  to  keep  himfclf  from  all 
horrid,  flagitious,  enormous  crimes,  j 
fuch  as  hinder  one  in  times  ot  greated  | 
danger,  from  alking  or  hoping  for 
God’s  mercy*  and  make  a  valiant:  man  I 
turn  coward. 

I  have  inlifted  the  more  on  this 
particular,  becaufc  we  have  lived  to 
lee  the  bell  king,  having  the  l>ed  caulb 
in  the  world,  ruined  by  his  own  re¬ 
bellious  fub]e<ds,  towards  which  ruin, 
l.have  been  told,  the  irregularities  of 
fome  of  the  loyal  party  did  in  a  great 
meafure  contribute. 

And  becaufe  it  is  reported  by  fome, 
and  believed  by  many,  that  piety  and 
devotion,  virtue  and  religion,  are  on¬ 
ly  to  be  found  amongil  thofe  who  are 
diffenters  from,  or  enemies  to  the 
church  of  England;  I  would  perfuade 
you,  my  dear  friend,  by  your  own 
pradlice,  to  endeavour  the  contradict¬ 
ing  that  wicked  affertion  ;  1  would 
fain  have  you  as  eminent  for  your 
piety  as  your  native  bravery,  and  let 
one  add  reputation  to  the  other. 
King  David  among  the  Jews,  Scipio 
Afrroanus  among  the  Romans,  and 
IJenry  V,  among  the  Englifh,  were, 
in  their  times,  liic  moft  pious  and  moll 
profperous  generals  in  the  world. 

It  is  very  convenient,  I  think  I  may 
fay  necc-ffary,  that  your  men  be  pof- 
felTed  with  the  jultice  of  the  caufe  they 
light  for  :  let  them  be  told  by  your 
chaplain  this  truth,  that  they  are  do¬ 
ling  God’s  work>  by  endeavouring  to 


Description  of  a  Macaroni  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament  ;  •with  Refec¬ 
tions  on  that  CkaraRer.  From  the 
Mirror. 


ONE  morning,  during  my  late 
vilit  to  Mr  Umphraville,  as  that 
gentleman,  his  filler,  and  I,. were  fit¬ 
ting  at  hreakfaft,  my  old  friend  John 
came  in,  and  delivered  a  fealeJ  card 


together  new,  and  who  has  ever  en¬ 
tertained  the  higheft  veneration  for 
the  lex. 

To  put  an  end  to  this  converfation, 
Colonel  Plum,  who  fecmed  to  be  tired 
of  it,  as  we  were,  mentioned  the  very 
fingular  fituation  this  country  was  in, 
when  the  combi  ned  dcets  of  France  and 
Spain  lay  oif  Plymouth,  and  took  oc- 
calion  to  oblerve,  that,  if  our  llect 
(hould  be  vanquillied,  if  our  nuooden 
<vjalls  Ihoiild  fail  us,  he  was  afraid  our 
country,  thus  laid  open  to  the  inva- 
lion  of  thofe  hoftile  powers,  could  not 
eafily  refill  their  force.  Umphravilic 
entertained  a  very  different  opinion. 
He  laid,  that  a  naval  force  might 
perhaps  be  iieceffary  to  maintain  and 
defend  an  extenfive  foreign  commerce; 
but  he  did  not  fee  how  it  was  at  all 
connected  with  the  internal  defence 
of  a  ftace,  or  why  a  nation  might  not 
be  refpedlable,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  witiiont  any  great  Heet  ? — 
“  Were  the  Englilh  (faid  hej  in¬ 
debted  to  their  wooden  walls  for  the 
vidory  of  Creffy,  of  Poidiers,  and  of 
Agincourt  ?  Was  it  by  a  naval  force 
that  the  great  Gullavns  was  enabled 
to  take  fo  decifive  a  part  in  the  affairs 
ot  Europe,  and  to  render  the  power 
of  Sweden  fo  refpe«5>able  ?  Is  it  by 
blips  that  the  brave  Swils  have  defen¬ 
ded  their  liberties  for  fo  many  ages  ? 
What  ileets  did  our  own  country 
polfefs,  while  Ihe  boldly  maintained 
tier  independence,  for  fo  many  cen¬ 
turies,  agalnd  the  conflant  and  unre- 
niitted  attacks  of  England  ?  Did  we 
poifefs  a  lingle  Ihlp  of  force  w^hen  the 
gallant  Dnice  almoll  annihilated  the 
power  of  England  on  the  field  of 
il.innockbui  n  ?  Believe  me,  gentle- 
ineii  (continued  he),  it  is  not  an  eafy 
uiartcr  to  fuhdue  a  free  people  fight- 
iiv/  for  their  country,  la  fuch  a 
caiil’e  every  man  would  Hand  forth, 
(did  as  I  a;q,  I  would  not  hefitate  a 
moment  to  draw  my  fword  againlt 
our  foes,  ihould  they  ever  be  defpe- 
rate  enough  to  make  an  attempt  on 
thefc  ilEuids,"* 


pearance  ;  terr  nc  immeaiatejy,  wicn- 
out  any  preparation  or  apology,  be¬ 
gan  to  attack  the  old  gentleman  on 
the  bad  tafte  of  his  houfe,  and  of 
every  thing  about  it.  “  Why  the 
devil  (faid  he)  don't  you  enlarge 
your  windows,  and  cut  down  thofe 
damned  hedges  and  trees  that  fpoil 
your  lawn  fo  miferably  ?  It  you 
would  allow  me,  I  would  undertake, 
in  a  week's  time,  to  give  you  a  clever 
place.  This  is,  for  all  the  world,  juft 
fuch  a  chateau  as  my  friend  Lord 

- - know  Lord - ,  the 

fined  fellow  on  earth!)  fucceeded  to 
Jaft  year,  by  the  death  of  an  uncle,  a 
queer  old  prig,  who  had  lived  locked 
up  in  his  caftle  for  half  a  century  : — 
he  died  damn'd  rich  though  ;  and  as 
foon  as  Lord - knew  tor  cer¬ 

tain  that  his  breaili  was  out,  he  and 
I  went  down  to  take  poft'efiion  ;  and 
in  a  ftrange  condition,  to  be  fare, 
tve  found  things ;  but,  in  lefs  than  a 
month,  wx  turned  all  topfy  turvyy  and 
it  is  now  in  the  way  of  being  as  fine 

a  place  as  any  in  England." - To 

this  Umphraville  made  no  anfwer ; 
and  indeed  the  Baronet  was  fo  fond 
of  hearing  himfelf  talk,  and  chattered 
away  at  fuch  a  rate,  that  he  neither 
feemed  to  defire  nor  to  expe(5l  an  an¬ 
fwer. 

On  Mifs  Umphraville’s  coming  in, 
he  addreffed  himfelf  to  her  ;  and,  af¬ 
ter  difplaying  his  drefs,  and  explain¬ 
ing  fome  particulars  with  regard  to 
it,  he  began  to  entertain  her  wuth  an 
account  of  the  gallantries  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged  the  preceding 
winter  in  London.  He  talked  as  it 
no  woman  could  refill  liis  perfuafive 
addrefs  and  elegant  figure — as  if 
London  w^ere  one  great  feraglio,  and 
he  himfelf  the  mighty  mafter  of  it. — 
This  topic  he  was  fo  fond  of,  that  iie 
enlarged  upon  it  after  Mifs  Umphra- 
•ville  had  retired,  and  ufed  ^  groju'rctc 
of  cxpreftion  in  his  defcriptioris,  which 
of  late  has  been  very  much  affefled 
by  o\XT  fine  gent le?ueTjy  but  which  block¬ 
ed  Umphraville,  to  whom  it  was  al¬ 


houfe  for  the  favages,  and  make  love 
to  their  wives  and  daughters.  Be» 
Tides,  I  am  always  making  prefents  to 
the  women  of  fome  little  falhionable 
trinket.  The  laft  time  1  came  from 
London,  I  brought  down  a  parcel  of 
fpring  garter sy  that  coft  me  thirty 
Ihillings  a  pair,  by  Gad !  which  I 
diUributed  among  them,  taking  care, 
at  the  fame  time,  to  tell  each  of  them, 
that  nothing  Ihowcd  a  fine  ancle  to 
fuch  advantage  as  a  fpring  garter,** 
In  the  evening,  after  our  vifitors 
had  left  us,  I  found  Umphraville  fit¬ 
ting  in  his  elbow-chair,  in  a  graver 
mood  than  ufiial.  “  I  am  thinking, 
my  friend  (faid  he),  of  the  ftrange 
times  we  live  in.  You  know  I  am 
noi  much  of  a  politician  ;  and  living 
retired  as  1  do,  abftra6led  from  the 
world,  I  have  little  accefs  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fprings  that  move 
the  wheels  of  government,  or  the 
caufes  of  national  profperity  or  ad- 
verfity.  For  fome  time  part,  how¬ 
ever,  I  have  been  endeavouring  in 
vain  to  inveftigate  the  latent  fources 
ot  the  fudden  and  almofi;  inftantane- 
ous  decline  of  our  empire,  unexam^ 
pled,  I  believe,-  in  the  hiftory  of  na¬ 
tions.  The  feene  you  have  this  day 
witnefled  has  given  me  more  light 
on  that  fubjefl:  than  any  thing  1  have 
yet  met  with.  If  fuch  men  are  to 
condudk  and  to  regulate  the  great  af¬ 
fairs  of  ftate,  are  we  to  wonder  at 
our  want  of  fuccefs  \  If  our  fenate  is 
to  be  filled  with  beings  mean  as  they 
are  worthlefs,  alike  deftitute  of  pub¬ 
lic  virtue  and  of  private  honour,  we 
may  ceafe  to  be  furprifed  at  any  cala¬ 
mity  that  befalls  us.  Of  fuch  crea¬ 
tures,  I  prefume,  the  Roman  fenate 
was  compofed,  when,  by  the  groiind- 
lefs  jealoufy  of  an  Emperor  (Gal- 
lienus,  if  I  miftake  not),  the  fenators 
were  prohibited  from  holding  any 
military  employment :  and  they  con- 
fidered  the  exemption  as  a  favour, 
not  as  an  affront ;  fo  loft  were  they 
to  every  principle  of  honour,  fo  void 
of  every  generous  and  manly  feeling- 


Bobby,  who  fesmed  to  be  awed  lor 
a  time  into  filence  by  the  elevated 
tone  Umphraville  had  affumed),  but 
ril  be  curfed  if  I  would.  Damn  it, 
what  docs  it  fignify  ?  If  the  French 
were  to  conquer  us,  I  don’t  think  we 
could  lofe  much  by  it  ;  and,  in  fome 
refpcifts,  we  fiiould  gain.  We  ftiould 
drink  belW  Burgundy;  and  we 
fliould  have  deaths  fit  for  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  wear,  without  running  the 
rilk  of  their  being  feized  by  thefe 
damn’d  locufts  of  cuftom-houfe  offi¬ 
cers. — I  ihould  not  like  though  to 
lofe  my  feat  in  the  Houfe.  Jf  the 
French  leave  us  that,  they  may  come 
again  when  they  pleafe  for  me.” 

Umphraville,  who  had  not  the 
moft  diftant  conception  of  his  being 
in  parliament,  alked  Sir  Bobby 
gravely,  what  feat^  what  koufe  he 
meant  ?  “  Why,  damn  it,  our  Houfe, 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  he  fure  ; 

_ there  is  no  living  out  of  parliament 

now;  it  is  the  ion  for  a  gentleman  to 
be  in  it,  and  it  is  the  pleafanteft  thing 

in  the  world.  There  are  Jack - , 

]jick - ,  Lord  - ,  and  I,  are 

alw’ays  together.  At  firft  we  ufed  to 
tire  confoundedly  of  their  late  nights, 
and  long  debates  ;  but  now  the  mini- 
fter  is  fo  obliging  as  to  tell  us  when 
he  thinks  the  queftion  will  be  put, 
and  away  we  go  to  dinner,  to  the 
opera,  or  fomewhere,  and  contrive  to 
return  juft  in  time  to  vote,  or,  as 

Lord - calls  it,  to  be  in  at  the 

death.” 

Hitherto  Umphraville’s  counte¬ 
nance  had  difeovered  no  emotion  but 
that  of  contempt ;  now  he  could  not 
conceal  his  aftonifliment  and  indig¬ 
nation.  Recolleding  himfelf,  how¬ 
ever,  he  afked  the  Baronet,  if  he  ne¬ 
ver  thought  of  his  conftituents,  and 
of  the  purpofes  for  which  they  fent 
him  to  parliament  ? — ^  As  to  that 
(faid  he),  there  is  no  man  fo  atten¬ 
tive  to  his  conftituents  as  I  am.  I 
fpend  fome  months  among  them 
every  furamer,  where  I  keep  open 


Addrefs,  not  artifice,  fcems  an  ori¬ 
ginal  charadteriftic  of  the  feminine 
temper.  The  feparate  dellination  of 
the  fexes  accounts  futHciently  for  all 
thole  adtions  and  Icntiments  which  in. 
each  are  fo  apparently  contradidlory. 
But  this  mutual  difp  irity  of  manners 
conllitutes  the  very  harmony  of  life. 
Our  rufiiciry  and  their  gentleneis,  our 
courage  and  their  timidity,  our  bold- 
nefs  and  their  modeily,  our  honefiy 
and  their  referve,  are  in  the  inter- 
courfe  fubfiiling  between  us,  what 
lhai  ps  and  fiats  are  in  mufic.  They 
are  naturally  on  their  guard  againll 
our  confiitutional  temerity  ;  nor  ever 
difpute  with  us  in  our  own  way  but 
at  a  manifeft  difadvaiita^e.  In  truth 

O 

they  feldom  or  never  contend  at  all, 
but  when  certain  of  conqueft  ;  then  it 
is  their  own  arms  that  bring  them  the 
vidtory.  In  thefe  they  are  amply  pro¬ 
vided,  and  they  generally  wield  them 
with  irrefiiiible  dexterity.  The  ma¬ 
ilers  of  the  world  have  uniformly  be¬ 
come  their  llaves,  and  been  obliged 
to  fue  to  them  for  that  fympathy  and 
mercy  they  refufed  to  others.  Nature 
intended  we  Ihould  be  led  by  their 
fancies,  dance  attendance  to  their 
wilhes,  and  implicitly  minillcr  to  their 
caprice.  Who  knows  not  their  power 
of  perfuafion  r  Do  they  not  chide, 
or  tei/e,  or  prattle,  or  look  us  into 
convidlion  or  good  humour  at  plea- 
fure  ?  Is  not  the  eloquence  of  their 
eyes,  their  accent,  their  adlion,  in 
every  circumltance,  and  on  every 
emergency,  calculated  at  once  to  faf- 
cinate  and  fubdue  ?  Are  they  not, 
in  confeqiience  of  a  thoufand  foft  and 
winning  graces,  and  all  the  endearing 
attentions  they  difeover,  in  fupreme 
pofiefliou  of  our  llrongeft  alFe<fiions  ? 

It  is  the  mifapplication  or  fmiiler 
ufe  of  thefe  many  pleafing  and  magi¬ 
cal  talents  that  transforms  them  from 
fylphs  to  harpies,  and  from  angels  to 
devils.  I'hen,  indeed,  their  tears  are 
thole  of  a  crocodile,  their  eyes  thofe 
of  a  bafiliili,  their  every  accent  the 
fones  cf  a  fvren,  and  aU  their  bcau- 


But  what  aftonilhes  me  mod  is,  that, 
in  times  like  thefe,  when  the  empire 
is  Ihook  to  its  foundation,  the  people 
Ihould  be  fo  infatuated,  as  to  trull 
their  bed,  their  deared  rights  in  fuch 
hands.  Had  the  Congreis  been  com- 
pofed  of  Bobby  Buttons,  would  Ame¬ 
rica  ever  have  made  luch  a  Hand 
againd  us 

How  long  this  Philippic  might 
have  laded,  I  cannot  fay,  had  not 
Mifs  Umphraviih  come  in,  and  put 
an  end  to  it,  by  challenging  me  to 
play  a  game  at  backgammon. 

Female  Hypocrisy:  Or^  a  Lesson 
for  the  Ladies. 


Jf  pure  devotion  center  in  the  fitce^ 

Or  cenfuring  others  Jl?e^  intrinjlc  gracey 
Or  guilt  to  public  freedotus  be  confin'dy 
Frudesy  all  rnuji  crjjny  are  of  the  L  Ay 
kind  I  Gay. 


There  is  a  certain  fpccies  of 
ferpents  which  are  confelfedly 
the  mod  beautiful  of  all  reptiles,  and 
at  the  fame  time  the  molt  deceitful.. 
Bat  the  vivid  and  variegated  colours 
which  mark  and  embollilh  their  exte¬ 
rior,  are  not  altogether  fo  fafeinating 
as  to  render  us  infenfible  or  inatten¬ 
tive  to  the  dangers  they  conceal.  It 
W'ould  be  the  height  ofinfanity  to  in¬ 
dulge  either  tade  or  fancy  at  the  vi- 
fible  and  certain  expence  ot  felf-pre- 
fervHtion. 

Delicacy  forbids  the  application  of 
any  thing  to  the  fex  in  general  which 
can  only  luit  the  peculiar  cad  of  fome 
individual  characters.  But  it  has  al¬ 
ways  offended  extremely  my  regard 
for  their  bed  intereds,  to  hear  every 
little  prattling  apilh  coxcomb  upbraid 
or  rather  infult  them  with  this  pro 
voking  comparifon.  All  farcafms 
thus  licentious  and  illiberal  but  tend, 
in  the  faliiionable  ribaldry  of  modern 
converlatiorf,  to  make  the  fweeted 
charms  of  the  latter  as  formidable  and 
portentous  as  the.c.iptivatirg  glofs  of 
the  former. 

VoL.  LIT. 
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tics  but  the  varnlfti  of  fome  deadly 
bolus.  The  mere  coquette  is  the  moft 
harmlefs  thing  in  the  world,  compa¬ 
red  with  a  woman  of  this  odious  de- 
fcription.  In  her  fex  Ihe  is  the  lame 
heterogeneous  monfter,  does  the  fame 
unbounded  mifchief,  and  awakens  the 
fame  inveterate  averllons,  as  the  moft 
•hideous  villain  is,  and  does,  in  ours. 
All  the  various  paftions  of  deceit  take 
lull  pofleflion  of  her  foul.  Pride 
fwelis  her  with  the  conferoufnefs  of 
every  imaginary  excellence,  the  black¬ 
ed  defigns  incelhintly  rack  her  inven¬ 
tion,  jealoufy  diilends  her  bofom  w’ith 
envy,  falfehood  difguifes  every  fea* 
turc  of  her  face,  and  in  all  her  atti¬ 
tudes  and  geftures  the  airs  of  a  prude 
but  aukwardly  mimic  the  graces  of 
virtue.  Indeed  (he  never  (peaks  her 
mind,  never  .  cknowledges  her  feel¬ 
ings,  never  drops  her  veil.  Her  only 
objeift  is  to  be  thought  quite  a  diffe¬ 
rent  creature  from  what  (he  is,  and 
to  fecure  that  refped^  and  efteem 
I  which  the  habits  (he  wiihes  moft  to 
cultivate  arc  chiefly  calculated  to  dc- 
ftroy.  Happily  for  the  honour  and 
welfare  of  both  fexes,  (he  feldom  e- 
fcapes  detection.  It  requires  much 
more  anility  and  finelfe  than  falls  to 
mod  women's  (h/^re,  to  perfonate  with 
fuccefs,  and  for  any  conliderable  time, 
a  borrowed  chara^fter.  One  way  or 
other,  and  when  ihe  ieaft  expels  it, 
truth  rides  her  of  her  raaik.  Then 
her  deluded  admirers  contemplate  the 
miferable  pagod  they  formerly  adored 
ill  her  native  deformity,  and  are 
alhamed,  or  like  full-gorged  vermin, 
drop  infenfibly  away  ;  or  rather,  like 
children  (lung  by  the  viper  they  har¬ 
boured  in  their  bofom,  fpurn  her 
from  them  with  contempt  and  abhor¬ 
rence. 

Dr  Young,  whofc  “  Love  of  Fame, 
or  Univerfal,  PaiTion,"  is  one  of  the 
moft  charaderiftic  compofitions  in  our 
language,  fatirizes  in  a  variety  of  paf- 
iages,  and  with  infinite  humour,  this 
•  '  worthlefs  duplicity.  It  Teems  from 
iktsn,  that  want  of  finceriiy  is  the  vice 


of  the  fex  ;  and  though  this  libertine 
opinion  deferves  the  more  to  be  re- 
probaced,  as  it  has  lately,  fmee  “  the 
Graces"  became  the  cry,  been  fo  very 
popular,  ftill  it  is  deplorable  enough 
that  even  among  thofe  who  are  yet 
the  public  votaries  of  decency,  too 
many  are  concerned  in  the  following 
defer! ption : 

L-<viniA  is  police,  but  not  profane  ; 
To  Church  as  conflant  as  to  Drury- lane. 
She  decently,  in  form,  pays  Heaven  iis 
due, 

And  makes  a  civil  viftt  to  her  pew : 

Her  lifted  fin,  to  give  a  folemn  air. 
Conceals  her  face,  which  paffes  for  a 
.  pfsy'r: 

CurtHes  to  curtfies  tben  with  grace  luc* 
ct  ed, 

Not  one  the  fair  omits,— but  at  the  creed. 
Or  if  file  joins  the  fervice,  'tis  to  fptak  ; 
Through  dreadful  ii'.ence  her  pent- heart 
might  break : 

Untaught  to  bear  it,  Women  talk  away 
Tu  God  himfclf,  and  fondly  think  they 
pray. 

But  fweet  their  accent,  and  their  air  re¬ 
fin'd, 

For  they're  before  their  Maker  and  man¬ 
kind  : 

When  Ladies  once  are  proud  of  praying 
we'l, 

Satan  himfclf  will  toll  the  pariih  bell." 

Thefe  reflexions  were  fliggcfted  by 
hearing  an  anecdote  repeated  which 
made  much  noife  at  the  time,  and  is 
I  not  yet  forgotten  in  the  place  where 
it  happened.  A  young  gentleman  in 
the  fouthern  part  of  the  kingdom,  of 
great  perfonal  and  acquired  accom- 
plilhments,  paid  his  siddreffes  to  a 
very  handfome  widow.  Their  age, 
fortune,  and  rank  in  life,  were  not 
by  any  means  unequal  :  indeed,  all 
who  knew  the  parties  thought  it  a 
Very  competent  and  eligible  match. 
His  education  was  liberal,  and  his 
exterior  genteel.  He  was  nor.  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  world,  had  made 
the  tour  of  Europe,  and,  what  is  fin- 
giilar  enough,  returned  from  his  tra¬ 
vels  with  ’  a  mind  truly  enlightened, 
and  manners  perfeXly  untainted. — 
He  was  in  fad  a  man  of  real  honcur. 


and  made  love,  not  becaufe  It  was  fa- 
(hionable,  or  he  liked  an  intrigue,  or 
wanted  an  heir,  or  had  a  mind  to  be 
gay,  but  bccaufe  he  was  fincerely  in 
love,  and  honeftly  wilhed  to  marry 
the  objeft  of  his  paffion.  A  tender- 
nefs  of  this  manly  and  delicate  nature 
is  always  accompanied  with  a  certain 
degree  of  modelly  and  referve.  He 
%ras  full  of  attention,  but  all  his  at» 
tentions  were  confequently  rather  di- 
llant  than  familiar.  Nor  did  he  ever 
lb  much  as  alfume  by  word  or  adlion 
one  of  thofe  licentious  freedoms  fo 
common  and  decifive  in  the  modern 
art  of  making  love. 

The  widow,  who  poflelfed  many 
amiable  qualities,  often  complimented 
him  on  the  purity  of  his  condud, 
which  Ihe  fincerely  and  juftly  confi- 
dered  as  the  bcft  proof  he  could  give 
that  his  intentions  were  fair  and  ho¬ 
nourable.  This  difpolition;  which  in 
his  apprehenfion  ftrongly  marked  her 
whole  behaviour,  greatly  enhanced 
her  merit  in  his  efteem,  and  doubled 
his  diligence  to  hailen  the  event  of 
their  marriage,  which  was  fo  much 
and  obvioLifly  the  objed  of  both  their 
wiihes. 

The  moment  all  things  were  ready,, 
he  polled  to  town,  where  he  left  her, 
who,  not  expelling  his  return,  had 
fet  out  for  her  country-feat  a  feAT 
hours  before  his  arrival ;  thither  he 
repaired  without  delay.  He  thought 
it  bed  to  leave  his  fervants  aild  liories 
at  an  inn  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
call  by  himfelf  on  his  charmer;  which 
he  did,  but  was  told  Ihe  had  jud  gone 
to  take  a  turn  or  two  alone  in  the 
garden,  with  orders  not  to  be  diflur- 
bed.  Tnis  feemed  the  more  inviting 
to  him ;  and  that  he  might  furprife 
her  with  all  the  foftnefs  of  love,  and 
make  the  prefent  interview,  fo  little 
looked-for  on  her  part,  as  endearing 
as  poflible,  he  got  into  the  garden  un¬ 
perceived,  and  kept  walking  gently 
onwards,  till  he  came  to  a  fine  large 
grotto,  by  the  fide  of  wliich  meundred 
a  beautiful  rivulet.  The  charms  of 


this  fwcet  fpot,  in  fpite  of  his  anxiety 
for  her  nis  heart  was  in  fearch  of, 
engrolfed  for  a  moment  his  whole  at¬ 
tention.  Mean  while  the  Zephyrs, 
ib  famous  for  their  fympathy  with  the 
fighs  and  folicicudes  of  lovers,  fain¬ 
ted  his  ears  with  a  found  much  more 
refembliiig  the  rudling  of  filks  than 
leaves.  Without  thinking  of  any 
thing  but  his  dear  widow,  he  inftant- 
ly  ftepped  into  the  grotto,  where  the 
fil'd  obje(5l  he  beheld  was  this  lovely 
creature  proftituling  her  charms  in 
the  embraces  of  her  gardiner,  who, 
to  fay  the  lead,  was  full  as  ugly  and 
vulgar  as  ihe  was  beautiful  and  ele¬ 
gant.  The  fight  of  him  in  this  ig- 
noiminious  crilis,  as  might  well  be  ex- 
peded,  Hung  her  into  fits ;  and  the 
fellow,  feeing  his  hand  on  his  fword, 
dropped  indin^ftively  on  his  knees, 
begging  for  mercy.  “  Wretch  (faid 
he,  with  inexpredible  indignation), 
thou  art  beneath  my  relentment;  and 
if  thou  cand  be  happy,  notwithdand- 
ding  the  irreparable  ruin  thou  hall 
wrought,  live  to  enjoy  Take  care 
of  the  lady  thou  had  made  the  vifliiu 
of  thy  brutality,  and  tell- her,  when 
Hie  recovers  her  lenfes,  to  make  her- 
felf  as  eafy  as  Ihe  can,  as  my  prelence 
ihail  never  henceforth  dlduib  or  up¬ 
braid  her.” 

He  then  withdrew,  alarming  the 
fervants  with  the  indifpofiLion  of  their 
inidrefs  as  he  paded  the  houfe.  it 
appeared  to  him  mod  eligible  to  go 
abroad,  where  it  is  faid  he  languilhcd 
for  foine  time,  and  at  lad  died  of  a 
broken  heart.  The  poor  woman,  not- 
withdanding  this  unaccountabL?  in- 
dance-of  criminality,  poif-dfed  it  feems 
great  fenfibility  ;  for  ill  did  ihe  fup- 
port  the  horrors  of  her  fituatlon,  and 
often  attempt '.d  to  rid  herfelf  of  that 
life  which  Ihe  ever  after  confidered 
rather  as  a  curfe  than  a  blclhng.— 
Dlfappointed  of  that  afylum  ihe 
fought  for  in  the  grave,  ihe  abfolute- 
ly  Ihut  herfelf  up  from  the  fociety  of* 
men  ;  and  after  moping  in  this  vo¬ 
luntary.  exile  for  ycar^  became  ail  of 


would  be  better  for  the  nation  if  he 

In  fliort,  ihew  me 
and  I  will  ihew  you  a  very 
entertaining  fellow,  tvith 
whom  I  fhould  like  to  eat,  drink, 
and  laugh  ;  but  1  will  not  make  him 
either  my  banker  or  my  privy  coun- 
fellor.  In  Ihort,  there  is  nothing  fo 
common 

take  wit  for  wifdom 
underdandin 


a  fudden  fo  frantic  and  outrageous, 
that  her  friends  agreed  to  put  her  into 
a  private  mad*hoafe,  where  it  is  re¬ 
ported  Ihc  dill  lives,  a  fpedacle  of  the 
mod  affecting  melancholy  that  ever 
was  feen. 


were  a  Richlieu, 
a  wit, 
empty 


IS  an  error}  as  to 
,  and  parts  for 
g.  It  is  fcarce  poflible 
for  a  man  ot  deep  thought  and  der- 
ling  under danding,  to  be  witty,  or, 
in  general,  an  entertaining  compa¬ 
nion  ;  he  w’ill  be  fo  only  to  a  few  fe- 
ltd  friends.  Can  -any  ferious  man 
believe  that  Locke,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
Lord  Bacon, or  Milton, were  witty  men, 
or  that  they  did,  as  Lord  Chedertield 
ufed  to  do,  before  he  w’ent  into  coin- 
pan  y»  make  his  fivitticiffusy  and  then 
lead  the  company  into  that  train  of 
converfation  which  fhould  five  him 

o 

an  opening  to  let  it  off.  But  what  is 
dill  w’orfe  than  all,  is,  that  I  fcarce 
ever  knew  a  witty  man  who  was  not 
a  wicked  one  alfo  ;  but  men  of  fenfe 
know  there  is  nothing  in  this  w^orld, 
even  putting  the  next  out  of  the  que- 
dion,  worth  being  w’icked  for  ;  and 
therefore,  if  I  have  not  drawm  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  wit  and  wifdom  a  little  like, 
fet  me  down  for  A  FOOLu 


lervanrs.  i  iie  Italians  do  not  ruin 
theinfelves.  becaufe  they  are  ruined 
already.  However,  individuals  among 
them  do  ;  fome  Milanele,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  by  eating  ;  fome  Venetians,  by 
gallantry  and  gaming  ;  lome  Neapo¬ 
litans,  by  equipages  and  embroidery  ; 
and  feveral  Romans,  by  every  fpecies 
of  impurity.  Neither  do  the  i>utch 
ruin  themfelves  ;  it  is  not,  however, 
becaufe  they  are  already  mined  ;  but 
ey  are  too  phlegmatic  to 
ruin  themfelves  any  way.  The  few 
who  do  dellroy  themfelves,  do  it  by 
avarice,  by  lending  money  at  exorbi¬ 
tant  interell  on  bad  fecuritles. 

There  are  Dutchmen  too  who  ruin 
themfelves  by  flowers.  I  do  not  gua- 
contrary,  by  »  ranteethe  truth  of  this  anecdote,  the' 
I  heard  it  from  perfons  of  veracity  in 
Holland.  A  man,  whofe  paflion  was 
for  ffowers,  and  w'ho  had  an  uncom¬ 
mon  line  tulip-root  of  a  very  particu¬ 
lar  kind,  heard  that  another  dorift 


of  fome  time  too,  which  the  French 
commonly  avoid  in  a  line  of  battle, 
the  Englifh  very  feldom  reap  any  o- 
ther  advantage  by  firing  at  the  hull 
only,  than  the  unprofitable  fatisfa<5ti-  *  becaufe  th 
on  of  having  flain  a  number  of  the 
enemy  :  A  poor  advantage  in  a  na¬ 
val  engagement,  which  can  never  be 
accounted  of  confequence  without 
taking  or  deftroing  fome  of  the  e- 
nemy’s  fhips. 

The  French  on  th 
raking  the  rigging  of  the  Englilh 
fore  and  aft,  reap  a  certain  advan¬ 
tage  ;  for  by  thus  difabling  our  fiiips, 
they  prevent  either  a  flight  or  pur- 
fiiit  ;  if  the  French  then  perceive  they 
can  conquer  by  engaging  us  at  clofe 
quarters,  they  have  the  fatisfadiori 
of  knowing  we  cannot  run  away  ; 
but  Ihould  they  conceive  that  in  the 
end  they  (hould  be  worfted,  they  have 
the  confolatiou  of  being  able  to  Iheer 
off,  without  a  pofiibility  of  our  ever 
coming  up  with  them. 

Which  of  the  two  above  modes  of 
aiming  deferves  the  preference,  let  the 
fkiifuT  fons  of  tiic  main  declare. 

That  the  French  mode  is  the  beft,  is 
the  opinion  of 

CARRONADE. 


FNcRAL  Characteristics  of  the 
European  Nations. — From  the 
Rev*  Mr  Sherlock* s  Letters* 


1MADE  two  obfervations  in  my 
travels  ;  one,  that  the  people  of 
every  country  make  fomething  w'ell  ; 
the  other,  that  every  nation  has  a  pe- 
cnliar  manner  of  ruining  itfelf.  The 
Englifh  ruin  themfelves  by  play  ;  the 
French,  by  women  ;  the  Irilh,  by 
hofpitality  ;  the  Swifs,  by  drinking  ; 


New  life  and  joy  iri  tvVy  face  are  fecn, 
Soother  njmph  lil^e  her  can  trip  the  giccn  • 
With  her  no  rivil  beauty  can  compuie 
For  jL’ raceful  lhape,  or  elegance  of  nir. 

My  Delia  too,  in  other  forms,  can  plea‘*.. 

And  mimic  gefturcs  can  alTunr-t  with  c:  e. 
When  Phillis  dancing  bears  her  htac  ^  ^ry, 

Or  old  l.ycoris  turns  the  fqninting  eye; 

If  grave  Drulilia  moves  •ith  folemn  airs. 

Or  Lycon  wildly  leaps  and  wildly  (lares, 

All  with  applaule  the  Grange  refembiance 
trace, 

Then,  cartkfs,  (he  refnmes  her  wonted  grace. 
Cor V don. 

No  loud  applaiifes  fill  the  lift’ning  throng, 
When  loft  Ajnjntc  pours  her  melting  fong; 
Yet  ev’ry  eye  with  (ilent  plcafure  flows, 

And  ev’ry  cheek  with  fmiling  rap* me  glows; 
Her  tender  tale  could  chcar  the  gloom  ot  night, 
And  wing  the  flying  moments  with  dcliglit^ 
But  (he  to  (hining  wit  ne’er  made  pretence, 

'I’o  blulhing  merit  never  gave  olTence. 

Oft  from  the  jovial  band  Ihc  lonely  (li  ays, 
Far  in  the  diftant  valley’s  winding  maze, 

To  humble  cots  and  unfrequented  Cells, 
Where  Poverty  wish  bafliful  Virtue  dwells; 
Nor  does  (he  dornfui  Ihun  the  haplefs  maid. 
By  faithicfs  vows  and  cicd’lous  love  betray’d; 
But  Ibothcs  the  anxious  pangs  of  rifiiig  grief. 
Or  brings  with  lih'ral  hand  unhop’d  relief. 
Now  clofing  flow’rs  with  dewy  moiflure 
liend,  (l?.c»»df. 

And  lengthen'd  Tnadows  from  the  h.lL  de- 
Soon  as  the  rifine  rr).>on  with  filver  beams 
Adorns  the  twinkling  leaves  and  limpid 
ftreams, 

O  come,  iTiy  iove!  in  fwettcfl  fmiles  array’d, 
And  litav’njy  hrauty  beaming  thro*  the  (hade, 
And  let  us  war.dcr  iliro’  the  echoing  groves, 
Where  plaiiitive  Phiiomtl  repeats  her  loves. 
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MLNALCAS  AND  CORTDON.  .A  Pas 

TORAL. 


The  fun  declining  (beds  a  milder  ray. 

And  cooling  breezes  o'er  the  meadows 

Kow  flocks  revivine,  crop  the  flo'v’ry  dale, 
And  fportive  lambkins  trilk  around  the  vale. 

Menalc.as. 

The  goldfinch  now  in  painted  plumage 

g*y» 

And  fearing  larks  renew  ihcir  tuneful  lay. 

And  t>ow  tt:e  ihrulh  begins  his  varied  fong, 
;Supcrior  heard  among  the  vocal  throng. 

Cor  YDON. 

Hereon  the  (haded  bank  where  vi’Iets  grow. 
And  near  the  brook  which  murm  ring  glides 
below. 

Begin  th’  alternate  fong,  for  ev’ry  breeze 
Invites  to  joy,  new  blolToms  deck  the  tree?. 
The  woods  in  all  thcT  vernal  pride  appear  *, 

In  all  its  beauty  fmiles  the  blooming  year. 

Menalcas. 

To  Phabus  firft  our  choiceft  notes  belong, 
*Tis  he  infpirts  the  (hephtrd’s  artlefs  long. 

He  taught  my  Delia  too,  wi*h  matchlefs  (kill. 
To  charm  th*  admirrg  fwains  on  tv’ry  liill: 
With  flirphtuls  once  the  rural  life  he  led. 
When  on  Amphiylus’ hanks  the  flocks  he  fed  ; 
E’er  fince,  propitious  to  the  fimple  fwains, 

^ic  blefltsail  their  flocks,  and  chears  tlie  plains. 

Cob  YOON. 

Ard  I  to  Cupid  conlccratc  my  lays; 

Y  he  hills  and  w  oods  (hr.  11  echo  to  his  pialfe  c 
Twas  he  fiid  tun’d  my  trembling  vcice  to 
;  fing,  , 

* T is  he  who  wakes  the  mufic  of  the  fpring. 
Who  paints  the^  beauteous  flow’rs  of  various 
hue, 

And  fpreads  the  wideexpanfe  w  ith  lively  blue, 
Glows  in  the  (hiring  orbs  that  roll  on  high, 

Or  (its  foft  Imiling  in  Amynta^h  eye ; 

A^njUUa^  as  the  op’ning  rofes  fair, 

Lovely  as  light,  or  as  the  fragrant  air 
After  (oft  (how’rs,  when  o’er  the  birken  grove 
The  fun-beams  play,  and  youthful  zephyrs 
rove. 

Menalcas. 

When  in  the  folds  th^  bleating  flecks  arc 
laid, 

And  falling  eve  extends  her  pleafing  (hade  ; 
Xvhen  the  gay  dance  upon  the  flow’ry  plain 
Begins,  and  Delia  joins  tiie  chearful  trai»«, 


THBi  VISION  OF  DEATH.  A  Cl  trie 
Ode. 


STERN  (talking  o’er  .'  eath, 

1  mark’d  the  meagre  icrAi  C'cath; 
Red,  like  the  lightrin^’r 
Aroui  d  him  fiafli’d  hih  Ur:‘. 

Wide  (freak’d  the  raven- :.v*r*i  oi  Night. 

As  glares  the  moon  a  kH  face  of  fire. 

O’er  fnow-eiad  Cioova's  rnifty  height; 

So  fl-m’d  his  crimfon  (hitid,  and  Ihed  confu- 
fion  dire. 

**  To-morrow’s  fun  (hall  fee  (he  cry  d) 
This  bleak  and  lonefome  dclart  dy'd 
With  dreams  of  human  gore. 

No’v  haft’ning  to  the  (bore. 

The  hods  of  Lochlin  cleave  the  wave. 

To  meet  the  Lord  of  Ifles  with  fpccd ; 

At  morn  (hail  many  a  warrior  biave, 

Chief  headlong  hurl’d  on  chief,  beneath  my 
faulchlon  bleed. 


Long,  tnxious  on  the  rocky  (Irand, 
Shall  Lochlin’s  blue-cy’d  daughtcislUnd 
Prepar’d,  with  fongs  to  greet 
The  f»*ifl-returning  fleet. 

■  Vain  hope  •  no  more  fti-dl  they  defer/ 

Afar  the  flowly-rifing  Tail, 

Where  ocean  mingles  with  the  (ky  — 
Loud  to  the  wcli’ring  waves  lhall  pour  thei 


To  a  Friend,  on  the  point  of  M 
rich,  but  difagrcczble  Wi 

My  friend  beware,  docs  t 
charm 

'I'hy  cold,  inanimated  brraff  to 
The  plealurts  drcl's  and  i‘ 

May  pleaf'c  the  fancy — r 
Soon  will  the  joys  you  at 
Give  way  t<’ t  'rments  yet 
I'he  fair,  whofc  bofom  fc 
For  thole  delights,  her  p< 

Will  fooii  dil'guil,  loon 
plcafe, 

Confine  thy  plcafi 
Vext,  th(U  fhalt  find  thy 


“  In  Ullin’s  halls,  the  bard  lhall  raife 
The  notes  of  never  dying  prailc, 

1‘o  Ullin  fitree  in  fight. 

To  all  his  men  of  might. 

From  th*  ifles  of  fong  and  freedom  led 
To  combat  rn  Morvena’s  heath, 

To  check  th*  invading  foe,  and  fpread 
Their  litclefs,  fever'd  limbs  a  prey  to  v 
Death.** 


pow  r  to 

ores,  and  dtftroy  thine  eafe; 
ev*ry  puipofc  croll. 
Thy  withes  in  one  dreary  fccnc  be  loft. 

Say,  can  it  eafe  the  pris’nt‘i*s  heart-frli  pain^ 
To  be  fall  fetter’d  in  a  golden  chain  ? 

Th’  impiifon’il  bird  will  vent  its  feeble  rage, 
Altho' confin’d  within  a  golien  cage: 

Soon  will  you  languilh,  foou  you’ll  wrilh  to 
roam. 

And  feek  the  jnys  you  cannot  find  at  home. 
For  vain,  alas!  mull  cv’ry’  effort  prove 
To  fix  the  heart  that  is  not  bound  by  love : 
S;id,  you  11  regret  the  blifs  Contentment  gave. 
Who  grafp’d  at  Freedom,  and  became  a  Have. 
Juft  fo,  the  trav’ller,  as  by  night  Jic  fpics 
The  ghrinc  mttcor  that  before  him  flies, 
Aft.)nifh’d!  he  purfues  the  airy  cheat, 

To  find  fome  coftage  where  to»rcft  his  feet : 
When,  lo  I  the  vifion  vanilhes  in  air. 

And  l.avcs  him  in  a  wild — he  knows  not 
w  here ! 


VERSES  to  Lady  Augusta  Campbell. 

^T^HE  fabling  Arab,  certain  to  decoy, 

1  With  beauty’s  charms  his  half- believers 
brib’d. 

Plac’d  Woman  in  his  paradife  of  joyi 

And  endlefs  blcflings  to  her  pow'r  aferib’d ! 

*— O  Mahomet!  if  in  thy  bow’rs  of  love, 

A  nymph  refides,  in  Campbell'%  fmiles  ar- 
ray  d, 

Beftow  the  pinions  of  tliy  facred  dove*. 

And  bear  me  to  tbe  dear  bewitching  maid! 

With  her  thy  rofy  paths  I’ll  chearful  roam, 
1‘hy  vales,  which  wear  the  ladclefs  veil  of 
fprino, 

Where  ev’ry  iragrar.t  fhrub,  and  fpicy  blootu. 
Their  Tweets  united  to  the  lenfes  wing ! 

—  Amidft  the  melody  of  founds  moll  choice, 
Breath’d  in  the  Z;  phyrs  of  thy  balmy  plain, 
No  mufic  lhall  be  heard  hut  her  dear  voice, 

No  echo  charm,  but  that  which  mucks  her 
ftrain. 

O  prophet!  in  thy  manfions  of  delight. 

If  dwells  the  image  of  the  lovely  fair, 

Give  tlic  ccieltial  being  to  our  fight, 

And  myriads  to  thy  altar  ihail  repair! 

Away  thou  cheat!  to  thole  whom  dreams  ab> 
forh. 

Thy  paradife— tliy  blooming  nymphs  be 
giv’n: 

The  fmilc  on  Campheir%  lip  in  this  low  orb 
Exalts  the  fs^ui  above  thy  higheft  heav'n  ! 

Fl.ORIZEL. 


The  MISER  and  his  SOXS. 


AS  a  miferof  late  was  approaching  his  end. 
He  hegg’d  his  three  fons  to  his  will 
would  attend: 

Fiift,  to  Parcus,  he  faid,  “  Mydearfon/I 
perceive, 

That  my  date  is  near  out,  I’ve  a  Ihort  time  to 
live ;  (heiic. 

Two  thirds  of  my  wealth  then  be  thine  to  in- 
For  pleas’d  I  obfi  rve  thccpodcfs  all  myfpirit,** 
I  hcn  to  Moeihs,  **  Come  near  me,  and  mark 
my  bcqi.’Cll ;  (reft.’* 

.\s  I  know  you’ll  not  fpend  it,  I  leave  you  the 
FUrc  P arcus  and  Motfus,  with  counterfeit 
tears,  (years. 

Wifh’d  to  Ifeiven  he  Hill  might  eniny  it  for 
“Worthy  fo.is!  (fays  the  lirt;,)— but,  Jack, 
as  lor  you, 

Moft  c,<tiav3gant  wafter!  you  ftian’t  want 


Who  think  riches  arc  got  to  be  fqunder’d 
away,  la  day; 

Who  would  fpcf'd  a'l  my  gains  in  the  1;  acr  of 
Lngrac’ous!  allu  ’«!  ibat  thou  never  v^ilt  alter. 
I’ve  left  theea  Hr.li’ng  to  purchals  a  hah  r.”— 
“  Ihank  you.  fatliei,  (fays  j-ck.)  for  my 
fliare  of  your  wealth,  O'f’Y-” 

Heaven  gvaiu  you  may  lire— /j  cr.]oy  it  vw 


to  their  care,  without  einbroilir.*»’ 
ihemfelves  \vith  the  public  by  politi^ 
cal  wTitings. 

If  au  a(5l  of  parliament  w'as  made 
to  prohibit  the  clergy  from  inter¬ 
meddling  in  politics,  it  would  be  one 
of  the  greateft  bleflings  that  could  be 
conferred  on  thefe  kingdoms.  Such 
men  as  Dr  Price  or  Dr  Prieftley  at 
the  head  of  one  party,  and  Dr  Tuc¬ 
ker,  or  rather  Mr  Dean  (for  he  is 
very  fond  of  his  title),  on  the  other, 
are  enough  to  fet  the  whole  nation  in 
a  blaze  ;  the  aim  of  the  firft  being 
to  extend  civil  liberty  beyond  its  due 
bounds,  and  of, the  latter  to  favour 
the  pretenfion  of  the  royal  preroga¬ 
tive.  The  firft  fet  up  Mr  Locke  as 
their  idol,  and  the  laft,  falling  into 
the  other  extreme,  is  determined  to 
mangle  his  reputation,  to  draw  fali'e 
conclufions,  and  to  put  manifeft  mii- 
conftru(5tions  upon  his  words  and  ar¬ 
guments,  in  order  to  overturn  the  re¬ 
ceived  opinions  of  the  beft  of  men  in 
all  ages  who  have  lived  and  written 
under  free  governments. 

The  Dean  of  Gloucefter  a  Herts, 
that  Mr  Locke  and  his  difciples, 
Molyneux,  Price,  and  Prieftley,  “  are 
men  whofe  writings  (we  charitably 
hope,  not  intentionally  or  maliciouily 
— though  aflually)  have  laid  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  fuch  difturbances  and  dif- 
ftntions,  fuch  mutual  jealoufies  and 
animofuies,  as  ages  to  come  w’iil  not 
be  able  to  fettle,  or  compofe.’^  We 
admit  the  truth  of  this  afiertion,  if 
tl^ere  are  confiantly  to  be  found  fuch 
bufy  dabblers  in  politics  as  Dr  Sa¬ 
muel  Johnfon  and  Dr  Tucker,  who, 
to  flatter  and  cajole  the  ruling  pow¬ 
ers,  will  perpetually  keep  alive  and 
ferment  the  jealoufies  and  animofities 
of  the  people,  by  mifreprefenting  one 
fet  of  men,  whether  ftatefmeii  or 
w’riters,  to  another.  If  the  Lockean 
fyftcm  is  fo  detrimental  to  focicty  as 
Dr  Tucker  inllnuates,  it  would  have 
been  niuch  better  to  have  let  it  red 
in' peace,  than  to  have  brought  it  ftill 
more  into  public  notice,  by  an  impe- 


^Treatise  concerning  Government, 
in  three  Parts.  Part  i.  The  Notions 
cf  Mr  Locke  and  his  Fcllomers,  coti^ 
csrhing  the  Origin^  Estentf  and  End 
of  Civil  Government^  examined  and 
confuted.  Part  II.  The  true  Bafis  of 
Civil  Government  fet  forth  and  enter- 
tained  :  alfo  Ohjedions  anfuered  ;  dif 
fsrent  Forms  compared;  and 
provements  fuggejied.  Part  III. 

.  'England*/  forrner  Gothic  Conjiitution 
cenfured  and  expofed  ;  Cavils  refuted  ; 
and  Authorities  produced ;  alfo  the 
Scripture  DoSirine  concerning  the 
Obedience  due  to  Governors^  vindi¬ 
cated  and  illuf  rated.  By  Jofiah 

Tucker,  D.  -D.  Dean  of  Gloucef- 
.  ter.  bvo.  5  /.  Cadell,  London. 


The  Dean  has  promifed  largely 
in  this  ample  title-page,  but 
whoever  expe(fts  to  find  his  promifes 
made  good  in  a  fmall  odavo  volume, 
will  be  miferably  miftaken :  deter¬ 
mined,  however,  that  his  politics 
Ihould  be  cheap. and  portable,  he  has 
cooped  up  his  vaji  genius  in  a  nut- 
Jhell,  and  attempted  to  manage  a 
controverfy  of  the  mod  intricate  kind 
in  one  little  volume,  which,  to  have 
been  fairly  di.^pUyed,  would  have  re¬ 
quired  two  fuch  large  quartos  as  the 
Bilhop  of  Man’s  w^orks.  And,  in- 
-deed,  if  the  Dean  of  Gloucefter  had 
been  employed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  Bilhop  WiHbn,  it  w'ould  have  been 
much  more  confiilent  with  his  lacred 
office,  than  in  engaging  in  political 
controverfy,  w  hich  is  no  part  of  his 
province.  '  Equally  cenfurable  are 
JDr  Price  and  Dr  Prieftley,  his  anta- 
gonifts  ;  we  are, well  alfured,  that  di¬ 
vines  of  ,elrery  denomination  have 
%luty  fufficient  for  every  moment  of 
their  lives  that  can  be  fpared  from 
their  private  concerns,  in  exhorting, 
reforming,  comforting,  and  affifting 
tl^eir  Chriftijiin  brethren  committed 
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tent  attempt  to  confute  it,  which  in 
the  end  will  only  I'erve  to  increale  its 
admirers  and  adherents.  But  a  more 
unfair  logician  never  appeared  in 
print  than  the  Dean  of  Glouccfter, 
for  he  charges  Mr  Locke  with  tenets 
not  to  be  found  in  his  treatife  on  go¬ 
vernment,  and  becaufe  Molyneux, 
Price,  and  Prieftley  agree  with  Locke 
in  many  things,  but  have  ideas  pecu¬ 
liarly  their  own,  which  extend  be¬ 
yond  Mr  Locke’s  notions,  and  even 
differ  from  them,  he  dogmatically 
jumbles  the  whole  together,  and 
throughout  his  book  falfely  calls  it 
the  Lockean  fyftem.  And  this  fyllem 
he  has  the  confidence  to  add  “  he 
has  confuted,  and  that  he  is  fupport- 
ed  in  his  opinion  by  the  judgment  of 
many  perfons,  not  only  diftingiiifhed 
for  their  learning  and  good  fenfe,  hut 
alfo  for  their  zealous  attachment  to 
the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of 
their  country.”  We  wifli  thefegood 
friends  of  the  Dean,  who  like  him 
have  the  prefumption  to  think  that 
he  has  confuted  Mr  Locke,  the  great- 
eft  politician  and  philofopher  of  the 
age  in  which  he  flourilhed,  had  not 
had  the  prudence  to  conceal  their 
names,  that  they  might  have  ihared 
in  the  ridicule  which  muft  be  call  on 
the  Dean  for  this  arrogant  political 
traeft# 

.  In  his  fir  ft  chapter,  he  enquires  in¬ 
to  the  only  true  foundation  of  civil 
government  according  to  Mr  Locke 
and  his  difciples,  and  he  fays,  the 
queftion  to  be  decided  between  them 
and  him  is  fimply  this,  ‘‘  Whether 
that  government  is  to  be  juftly  deem¬ 
ed  an  ufurpatlon^  which  is  not  foun¬ 
ded  on  the  exprefs  mutual  compaift  of 
all  the  parties  intruded  therein,  or 
belonging  thereto.”  And  he  gives 
ejuotations  from  Mr  Locke  to  Ihew 
tliat  he  decides  this  queftion  in  the 
affirmative.  After  reading  thefe  quo¬ 
tations  with  the  utinoft  attention,' 
particularly  that  from  chap.  xvii.  of 
Ufurpation,  feet.  198,  we  defy  any 
candid  man  to  draw  fucli  a  conclu- 
VoL.  Lll. 


fion  from  it.  The  paflage  runs  thus: 
“  Whoever  gets  into  the  exercife  of 
any  part  of  the  power  of  governing, 
by  other  ways  than  *what  the  of 

the  community  have  preferibed,  hath 
no  right  to  be  obeyed,  though  the 
form  of  the  commonwealth  be  ftill 
preferved,  fince  he  is  not  the  perfon 
the  lanjus  have  appointed,  and  confe- 
quently  not  the  perfon  the  people 
have  confented  to.  Nor  can  fuch  an 
ufurper,  or  any  deriving  from  him, 
ever  have  a  title  till  the  people  are 
both  at  liberty  to  confent,  and  have 
adually  confented  to  allow,  and  con¬ 
firm  him  in  the  power  he  hath  till 
then  ufurped.”  This  palfage  plainly 
I  dates  the  cafe  of  lawlefs  conqueft  by 
the  fword,  and  the  very  next  extra(ft 
from  Molyneux's  cafe  of  Ireland 
proves,  that  the  Dean  ought  to  have 
fecn  it  in  that  light  only.  But  Mr 
Locke  by  no  means  affiniis,  that  eve¬ 
ry  government  is  an  ufurpation  that 
is  not  founded’  on  exprefs  mutual 
compadi;  he  only  fays,  this  is  the 
true  origin  of  government,,  and  in 
another  quotation  from  him,  we  find 
him  acknowledging  that  a  juft  go¬ 
vernment  may  exift  where  the  people 
give  only  a  tacit  confent  to  it,  and  he 
explains  this  tacit  confent  to  holding 
lands,  to  travelling  freely  on  the  high¬ 
way,  to  lodging  only  a  week-^in  ef- 
fefl  of  being  within  the  territories  of 
any  government — in  all  which  cafes 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  that  govern¬ 
ment  is  as  much  an  obligation,  as  if 
the  perfon  had  given  his  exprefs  con¬ 
fent  to  the  formation  of  it. 

Innumerable  are  the  inftances  of 
our  author’s  mifreprefentations  of  Mr 
Locke,  and  of  Drs  Price  and  Prieft- 
ley,  but  thofe  gentlemen  being  able 
to  defend  themfelves,  we  lhall  only 
take  the  part  of  the  dead.  But  Mr 
Locke  has  maintained  that  the  mu¬ 
tual  wants  and  necefuties  of  mankind 
have  compelled  them  to  enter  into 
the  bands  of  civil  fociety— therefore 
civil  povernme'nt  .  had  its  01  iijin  in 
iicccft'ity.  The  Dean  of  Glouccfter 
.  A  a  a 
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abhors  this  idea,  and  endeavours  to 
prove  that  Man,  being  a  gregarious 
animal,  was  naturally  inclined  to  fo- 
ciety,  and  that  inclination^  not  necejfity^ 
was  the  origin  of  civil  government. 
What  an  aftonilhing  fubje^t  of  enqui¬ 
ry,  what  an  important  queftion  this 
at  prefent,  to  the  inhabitants  of  coun¬ 
tries  long  fince  civilized,  who  are  not 
about  to  confider  on  what  footing 
they  (hall  engage  in  fyftems  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  how  worthy  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  precious  time  of  a 
dignitary  of  the  chui  ch  !  However, 
after  a  moft  prolix  iiiveftigation  of 
this  point,  he  gives  us  the  true  bafis 
of  civil  government  according  to  his 
idea,  and  he  Humbles  upon  the  very 
principle  of  neceffity  contended  for 
by  the  Locke  am  ^  as  he  is  pleafed  to 
call  them.  He  fuppofes  an  hundred 
pair,  of  mortals  to  have  been  created 
at  once  inftead  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
and  takes  fome  pains  to  prove  that 
they  from  natural  inclination  would 
form  themfclves  into  a  fociety  under 
fome  kind  of  civil  government,  but 
every  one  of  his  arguments  in  fup- 
port  of  their  natural  inclination,  tends 
to  prove  that  neceffity  alone  would 
impel  them  to  this  union.  See  his 
probable  refult  of  an  aifemblage  of 
an  hundred  pair  of  fuch  animals,  re- 
fpe<Hing  civil  fociety  and  civil  go¬ 
vernment,  page  j  30.  where  he  makes 
fuperiority  of  parts  and  talents  the 
caufes  of  perfonal  fervices  from  infe¬ 
riors  ;  and,  in  Ihort,  his  whole  hypo- 
thefis,  which,  in  every  ftage  of  it, 
confirms  what  Mr  Locke,  and  all 
other  great  political  writers  have 
maintained,  that  the  dependence  of 
the  weak  on  the  ftrong,  of  the  lick 
on  the  healthy,  of  the  ignorant  on 
the  ingenious;  and  the  neceffity  of 
prote^ing  the  honed  and  virtuous 
-  from  the  violences  of  the  knavilh  and 
flothful,  obliged  men  to  enter  into 
mutual  contrails,  whereby  they  agreed 
to  confer  the  favour  and  authority  of 
rule  to  fome  individuals  for  the  bene- 
ixC  of  the  wholct  and  fubjeded  them- 


felves  to  certain  regulations  or  laws 
for  the  general  welfare. 

Nothing  furely  can  be  more  abfurd 
than  the  Dean’s  definition  of  what 
the  French  call,  le  coque  de  village ^  a 
man  who  takes  the  lead  and  becomes 
a  kind  of  di<Hator  to  the  reft.  He 
wilhes  to  prove,  from  the  overbear- 
ing  infolence  of  an  impudent  noify 
fellow,  who  lords  it  over  his  fellows 
in  the  village  ale-houfe,  that  there  is 
a  natural  fubordination  in  human  na¬ 
ture,  that  fome  are  born  with  a  con- 
feious  fuperiority  of  talents  formed 
to  rule,  and  others  tamely  to  obey. 
He  brings  it  alfo  as  an  indance  of 
great  inequalities  in  the  original 
powers  and  faculties  of  mankind ; 
and  as  a  didln^  proof  that  there  was 
a  foundation  deeply  laid  in  human 
nature  for  the  political  edifices  of  go¬ 
vernment  to  be  built  upon:  the  argu¬ 
ment  would  have  been  jud,  if  he 
could  have  taken  his  coque  de  village 
from  one  of  his  primitive  hundred 
pair ;  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  the  lad 
degree,  when  we  confider  that  the 
coque  de  village  in  a  kingdom  long 
fince  civilized  derives  ail  his  didato- 
rh'\  infolence  and  fuperiority  from 
obfervation  and  example.  He  takes 
it  from  the  lordly  pried  ;  if  not  from 
him,  from  his  wordiip  the  judicc,  or 
from  the  condable,  the  headborough, 
or  the  beadle.  And  having  more 
impudence,  and  perhaps  more  per¬ 
fonal  bravery  than  his  neighbours,  he 
mtmicks  higher  authority  and  reigns 
like  other  tyrants,  till  he  becomes  too 
oppreffive,  and  then  perhaps  up  darts 
another  pretender,  boxes  him  out  of 
his  own  ale-houfe  fovereignty,  and 
becomes  in  his  turn  le  coque  de  villages 
and  in  that  cafe  what  becomes  of  the 
natural  fuperiority  or  the  natural 
fubordination.  After  all,  then,  v;e 
fhall  be  obliged  to  agree  with  Mr 
Locke,  that  all  ipcn  are  born  equal. 

Another  capital  error,  as  the  Dean 
calls  it,  in  the  Lockean  fydem  is,  that 
all  taxes  are  the  free  gift  of  the  peo* 
pip,  and  this  he  thinks  it  of  great 


conrequcncc  to  refute,  but  he  has  not 
fucrceeded.  His  chief  arguments  are, 
that  having  once  admitted  the  necef- 
iity  of  government,  that  the  expences 
of  government  mult  be  provided  for, 
and  as  this  is  now  done  by  fupplies 
in  money,  therefore  taxes  are  com- 
puKitory,  and  not  a  free  gift ;  but 
every  yearns  experience  in  our  own 
country  contradicts  this  reafoning. 
For  the  people,  by  their  reprefenta- 
tivcs,  give  and  grant,  yearly,  and  the 
king,  when  he  paffes  the  money  bills, 
acknowledges  the  free  gift — Saying, 
Le  roj  rtmcrcie  fes  hons  fujets  et  acccpte 
leur  bitnveillance^  And  though  the 
dilfolution  of  government  were  to 
follow  upon  with-holding  the  fup¬ 
plies,  yet  it  is  evident  that  while  the 
people  have  it  in  their  power  to  re- 
fiifc  them,  taxes  mud  be  their  free 

After  finding  fo  much  fault  with 
the  Lockean  fyftem,  and  indulging  j 
hirafelf  in  unmanly  farcafms  onQueen 
B»*ss,  Mr  Pitt,  and  fome  other  liluf* 
trious  charaClers,  it  is  but  natural  to 
expeCl  from  the  Dean  a  plan  of  his 
own  ;  this  he  has  given  us  under  the 
title  of  Improvements  fuggejied.  He 
admits  an  increafed  influence  of  the 
Crown  unavoidable,  becaule  of  the 
great  number  of  new  appointments 
which  our  extenfive  poflclfions  abroad 
have  occafioned,  and  he  propofes  to 
get  rid  of  them  all,  being  mill-dones 
about  the  neck  of  Great  Britain. — 
*‘jiThe  proper  way  of  diminifhing 
that  influence  of  the  Crown,  which  is 
really  dangerous,  would  be  to  dimi- 
ni(h  our  expences,  by  renouncing  all 
foreign  po/Teffions,”  then  we  are  to 
leave  the  ocean  free,  for  it  is  the 
great  common  of  Nature,  and  belongs 
to  no  nation:*’  we  are  likewife  to 
take  care  not  to  provoke  the  refent- 
ment  of  other  nations,  by  fuck  idle 
bravadoes  (as  that  made  by  Mr  Pitt) 
of  conquering  America  in  Germany, 
or  any  where  eife.  Mr  Burke’s  plan, 
and  that  of  other  patriots  for  Ihor- 
tening  the  duration  of  parliaments, 


cian  would  reduce  us  to  a  defeiice- 
lefs  date,  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace 
at  home,  and  afraid  of  occupying  a 
foot  of  land  in  any  other  region,  or 
of  putting  a  fleet  to  fca  for  fear  of 
being  involved  in  ruinous  wars. — 
The  wars  carried  on  for  a  century 
pad  are  condemned  in  the  grofs,  be- 
caufe  he  either  does  not,  or  will  not 
fee,  that  our  independence,  and  the 
Protedant  religion,  of  which  he  is  a 
minider,  mud  have  been  facrificed  to 
the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  and  cf 
his  fuccefibr,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
thofe  glorious  wars  in  conjunction 
with  other  powers  for  the  fiipport  of 
the  liberties  of  Europe.  And  this 
declaimer  agalnll  colonies  and  fo- 
I  reign  polTcirions,  has  not  ingenuity  to 
difeover,  that  the  fources  of  the  pow¬ 
er  which  enabled  us  to  act  io  noble  a 
part  on  the  theatre  of  the  world, 
were  derived  from  thofe  colonies  and 
pofleflions.  Does  not  the  fact  ap¬ 
pear  evident  from  the  check  that  has 
been  given  to  our  military  and  naval 
power  by  the  defeftion'or  thofe  colo¬ 
nies,  which  ufed  to  fupply  us  with 
mariners,  foldiers,  and  ihips. 

Part  III.  on  the  antient  Gothic 
conditution  in  England,  is  calculated 
to  (hew  that  it  was  a  flavilh  fyftem, 
and  to  give  information  to  the  igno¬ 
rant  news-paper  politicians,  whom 
the  Dean  treats  with  too  priedly  a 
contempt,  though  th,e  writings  of 
much  abler  men  than  himfelf,  both 
as  divines  and  politicians,  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  news- papers.  In  chap.  IV. 
the  doedrine  of  feripture  relative  to 
the  obedience  due  /rom  fubjedts  to 
their  fovereigns,  is  confidered  ;  and  as 
this  is  the  only  light  in  which  a  cler¬ 
gyman  has  properly  any  thing  to  do 
with  politics,  as  a  writer,  we  expec¬ 
ted  a  very  good  political  fermon,  in- 
dead  of  which  the  fubjedt  is  very 


neral ;  and  for  producing  this  efTcift, 
the  work  under  our  conlideration  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  extremely  well  calculated. 
The  defign  of  it  is  to  convey,  in  u 
popular  manner,  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  fcience,  to  pcrfons  not  much 
verfed  in  chemical  enquiries.  For 
this  reafnn,  the  author  has  very  pro¬ 
perly  explained  fome  parts  of  chemii- 
try  with  a  minutenefs  that  would  not 
be  necclfary  to  men  who  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  art ;  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  has  relrained  from  enter¬ 
ing  upon  the  dilcuflion  of  the  more 
abhrule  kind  of  eiKpuries  ;  fuch  as 
ihofe  which  refpedl  the  analyfis  of  air 
and  fire,  the  production  and  tranfmu- 
tation  of  laline  fiibhances,  and  the 
fpon»aneous  generation  and  dchruc- 
tion  of  animals. 

In  refped:  to  the  propriety  of  che¬ 
mical  fiihjcCls  being  treated  by  a  pro- 
felTor  of  divinity,  the  following  para- 
grapli,  in  the  conclufion  of  the  Pre¬ 
face,  will  fufiiclently  apologize. 

‘‘  DIVINES,  fays  he,  I  hope  will 
forgive  me,  if  I  have  llolen  a  few 
hours,  not,  I  trurt,  from  the  duties  of 
my  office,  but  certainly  from  the  Un¬ 
dies  of  my  profeffion,  and  employed 
them  in  the  cultivation  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy  :  I  could  plead  in  my  defence 
the  example  of  fome  of  the  grearcll 
characters  that  ever  adorned  either 
■  this  univeriity  or  the  church  of  i-ng- 
land.  The  books  of  nature  and  of 
revelation  equally  elevate  our  concep¬ 
tions,  and  incite  our  piety  ;  they  mu¬ 
tually  illuftrate  each  other  ;  they  have 
an  equal  claim  to  our  regard,  for 
they  are  both  written  by  the  finger 
of  the  one  eternal  incomprehenfiblc 
God,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever. 
Amen.’* 

The  fiiTc  EiTay  treats  of  the  rife 
and  progrefs  of  chemiflry,  concerning 
the  high  antiquity  of  which  Dr 
Watfon  offers  feveral  ingenious  con- 
liderations. 

The  beginnings  of  every  art, 


lightly  handled,  and  only  two  things 
are  offered  to  be  proved  :  ThatChrili 
enjoined  the  payment  of  taxes  with¬ 
out  enquiring  whether  the  tax  was 
imreafonable,  immoderate,  oppreffive, 
or  whether  it  was  equally  laid,  or 
would  be  fquandered  away,  or  im¬ 
properly  applied  f“  the  ulual  topics 
of  our  day”) ;  neither  was  there  any 
mention  of  national  grievances'^  or  na¬ 
tional  complaints,  of  any  kind.  The 
fecond  point  argued  from  feripture 
by  the  Dean  is,  that  a  conqueror  or 
ufurper  being  in  polfelfion,  without 
the  election  or  confent  of  the  people, 
if  he  governs  with  power,  vvildom, 
and  goodnefs,  is  to  be  obeyed,  lor 
you  ought  to  be  fubjcCl  in  Chriltian 
fmcerlty,  without  guile  or  iruud,  to 
the  higher  powers,  the  powers  lor  the 
time  being  ;  notwithftanding  any  de¬ 
fect  of  title  imputed  to  them.  L. 
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which  tended  either  to  fupply  the  ne- 
ceiTisjes,  or  to  alleviate  the  more  pref- 
•iing  inconveniencies  of  human  life, 
were  probably  coeval  with  the  firft 
cllablilhmeiit  of  civil  focicties,  and 
preceded,  by  many  ages,  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  letters,  of  hieroglyphics,  and 
of  every  other  mode  ot  tranfmitting 
to  pofterity  the  memory  of  paft  tranf- 
aftions.  In  vain  fliall  we  enquire 
who  invented  the  firll  plough,  baked 
the  firft  .bread,  lhaped  the  iirtl  pot, 
wove  the  firft  garment,  or  hollowed 
out  the  firft  canoe.  Whether  men 
were  originally  left,  as  they  are  at 
prefent,  to  pick  up  cafual  information 
concerning  the  properties  of  bodies, 
and  to  inveftigate  by  the  ftrength  of 
natural  genius  the  various  relations 
of  the  objects  furrounding  them  ;  or 
were,  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  world, 
fupernaturally  affiilcd  in  the  difeovery 
uf  matters  elFential,  as  it  ihouldfecm, 
to  their  exiftence  and  well-  being,  inuft 
ever  remain  unknown  to  us. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
the  fpacc  of,  at  leaft,  1656  years,  from 
the  creation  ol  the  world  to  the  de¬ 
luge,  a  great  variety  of  ccconomical 
arts  mult  have  been  carried  to  a  very  I 
confiderable  degree  of  perfection. — 
The  knowledge  of  many  of  thefc 
perilhed,  in  all  likelihood,  with  the 
then  Inhabitants  of  the  earth;  it  being 
fcarcely  poifible  for  that  fingle  family 
which  elcaped  the  general  ruin,  to 
have  either  pra^ftlfed,  or  been  even 
fuperficially  acquainted  wdth  them 
ail.  When  men  have  been  long  uni¬ 
ted  in  civil  focicties,  and  human  na¬ 
ture  has  been  exalted  by  a  reciprocal 
communication  of  knowledge,  it  does 
not  often  happen,  that  any  uftfiil  in¬ 
vention  is  entirely  loft;  but  were  ail 
the  prefent  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
except  eight  perfons,  to  be  deftroyed 
by  one  fudden  calamity,  who  fees  not 
that  moft  of  thofe  ferviceable  and  ele¬ 
gant  arts,  which  at  prefent  conftitutc 
the  employment,  and  contribute  to 
the  happinefs  of  the  greateft  part  of 
the  huiadii  race,  wouivi  probably  be 


cular,  on  account  of  an  inconvenience 
ncceflarily  attending  all  fciences.  We 
(hall  only  add,  that  the  plain  pcrfjii- 
cuous,  and  familiar  manner  in  which 
L)r  Watfon  treats  thefubjeft,  muft, 
w'hile  it  facilitates  the  progrefs  of 
the  reader,  preclude  that  irklomenefs 
which  commonly  attends  enquiries 
into  the  elements  of  fcience. 

The  fubjedls  that  firft  occur  are 
folidity  and  fluidity ;  volatility  and 
flxity. 

The  author  next  treats  of  evapo¬ 
ration,  volatilization,  and  exhalation ; 
diflillation  and  fublimation  ;  dephleg* 
mation,  concentration,  and  redifica- 
tion ;  of  the  degrees  of  heat  common¬ 
ly  ufed  in  chemiftry  ;  of  folution,  fa- 
turation,  and  chry  flail izati on  ;  of  mix¬ 
ture  and  filtration  ;  of  the  analyfis  of 


tribes  of  Hottentots  (who  can  have 
no  pretenfions  to  be  ranked  amongfl 


yet  arrived  at.  But  not  to  dwell 
upon  this  ;  Cain  we  know  built  a  city, 
and  fome  would  thence  infer  that 
metals  were  in  ufe  before  the  time  of 
Tubal- Cain,  and  that  he  is  celebrated 
principally  for  his  ingenuity  in  fabri¬ 
cating,  them  for  domeflic  purpofes. 


Hiftory  feems  to  fupport  our  preten- 
fions  thus  far.  As  to  the  opinion  of 
thofe  who,  too  zealoufly  contending 
for  the  dignity  of  chemiflry,  make 
the  difeovery  of  its  myfleries  to  have 
been  the  pretium  amoris  which  angels 
paid  to  the  fair  daughters  of  men,  we 
in  this  age  are  more  difpofed  to  apo¬ 
logize  for  it  than  to  adopt  it.  We 
may  fay  of  arts  what  the  Roman  hif- 
torian  has  faid  of  ftates — Datur  haec 
venia  antiquitati^  ut^  mifeendo  huynana 
divinis^  frimordia  artium  augujiiora 
faciatJ*^ 

Our  author  next  recites  the  various 
authorities  that  occur  in  facred  and 
profane  hiftory,  relative  to  different 
branchvs  of  manufa<flures,  which  re¬ 
quired  a  mechanical  but  not  a  theo- 
Tctical  knowledge  of  many  opera- 
rions  in  chemiftry,  among  the  ancient 
nations  ;  and  he  alfo  concifely  traces 
the  progrefs  of  the  fcience  in  modern 
times. 

I'he  fccond  Effay  is  employed  on 
the  principal  terms  and  operations 
]ufcd  in  .chemiftry.  This  Eflay,  the 
author  obferves,  will  perhaps  be  more 
troublefome  to  the  reader  than  any 
plher  in  the  work  ;  but  he  judicioufly 
remarks,  that  no  difguft  (houid  be 
.conceived  againft  chemiftry  in  parti¬ 
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found,  fignlfymg  to  burn,  then  he 
will  conclude,  that  alkali  originally 
had  reference,  not  to  the  name  of  any 
particular  fpecies  of  plants,  but  to  the 
manner  in  which  a  fait  might  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  alhes  of  burnt  vege¬ 
tables  in  general ;  and  that  in  procefs 
of  time  a  certain  kind  of  plants  came 
to  be  called  kali,  from  its  afhes 
abounding  more  than  thofe  of  any 
other  plant  with  fait ;  jufi  as  foda  or 
foude,  from  being  the  common  name 
of  this  very  fait  which  is  feparated 
from  kali,  has  become  the  French 
name  for  the  plant  itfelf. 

«  Kali  is  not  the  only  maritime 
plant  which  yields  an  alkaline  fait. 
On  the  coart  of  Spain,  about  Alicant 
and  Carthagcna,  and,  indeed,  in  many 
other  countries  bordering  on  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  the  farmers  fow  their 
lands  with  the  feeds  of  different  forts 
of  maritime  plants,  which  they  pluck 
up  at  the  proper  feafon,  dry  in  the 
fun  as  v/e  dry  hay,  and  burn  to  alhes. 
About  Carthagena  they  principally 
cultivate  four  forts  of  plants,  barilla, 
gazul  or  algazul,  foza,  and  falicomia. 
The  barilla  yields  the  pureft  fixed  al¬ 
kali,  each  root  of  this  plant  fends  out 
a  great  many  ftalks  refembling  fam- 
phire,  and  rifing  to  about  the  height 
of  four  inches.  The  ground  is  much 
exhaurted  by  the  crop,  it  lies  fallow 
every  other  year,  and  each  acre  pro¬ 
duces  about  a  ton  of  barilla.  Whe¬ 
ther  any  of  our  fait  marfhes  could  be 
advantageoufly  employed  in  this  kind 
of  culture,  may  deferve  the  ferious 
confideration  of  thofe  to  whom  they 
belong  ;  certain  it  is,  that  plants 
which  would  yield  this  alkali  grow 
fpontaneoully  upon  leveral  of  them. 

“  On  the  Orkney  and  Scilly  ifles, 
and  on  moft  parts  of  the  Britiih 
coaft,  great  ejuantities  of  bladder 
fucus,  or  fea  oak,  under  the  name 
of  fea  wrack,  are  annually  burned  in 
order  to  obtain  an  alkaline  fait.  The 
plants  are  cut  from  the  rocks  on  which 
grow, or  gathered  from  the  beach 


on  which  they  are  thrown  by  the  tide; 
and  being  fufficiently  dticd  by  the 
heat  of  the  fun  in  the  fummer  feafon, 
they  are  fet  on  fire ;  the  fire-place  is 
a  hole  in  the  ground,  the  alhes,  to 
which  the  plants  are  reduced,  are 
melted  by  the  violence  of  the  fire ; 
the  melted  mafs  is  kept  in  a  ftate  of 
fiifion  for  three  or  four  hours,  it  is 
then  futfered  to  cool,  and  when  it  is 
fet,  they  take  it  out  of  the  hole  in 
which  the  plants  were  burned,  and 
the  operation  is  recommenced.  The 
folid  mafs  procured  from  the  melting 
of  the  afiies  of  fea- wrack,  is  an  article 
of  great  ufe  in  the  making  of  glafs 
and  foap,  and  is  known  in  commerce 
under  the  name  of  kelp  or  kelp  afiies. 
From  kelp  alhes  may,  be  extraded  a 
fait,  the  fame  in  every  refpedt  with 
that  which  may  be  procured  from  the 
afiies  of  kali  or  glalTwort.” 


Neutral  falts,  our  author  remarks^ 
are  diftinguifhed  both  from  acids  and 
alkalies  by  their  tafte,  which  is  nei¬ 
ther  four  nor  cauftic,  by  their  not 
elFervcfcing  with  acids,  and  by  their 
not  producing  any  change  in  the 
fyrup  of  violets.  . 

The  account  of  the  feveral  fpecies 
of  faline  fubftances  is  fucceeded  by  a 
well  digefted  table,  marking  their 
refpedlive  divifions  ;  to  which  arc 
fubjoined  fome  pertinent  obfervations. 

The  eafy,  rational,  and  ufeful  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  author  has  treated 
the  fubje^l,  liighly  merits  approba¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  are  not  without  hope 
that  thefe  ElTays  will  greatly  contri¬ 
bute  to  render  the  Rudy  of  chemirtry 
a  more  popular  accomplilhment  than 
it  has  hitherto  ever  beeu.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  fcience  is  cultivated 
abroad  by  perfoiis  who  are  eminent 
botJi  for  rank  and' fortune  ;  and  there 
is  no  branch  of  natural  philofophy 
which  fo  Iiappily  unites  rational  a- 
mufement  witli  tiie  profpe^  of  pu’olic 
advantage.  C. 
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uuuc  on  pariiiii  or  laiie  luiormation, 
(hould  have  an  ill  tendency ;  and 
‘  therefore  conceives  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  every  member  of  fociety  to  ufe  his 
utmoft  endeavours  to  hop  the  clFeds 
of  fuch  mifreprefentations. 

This  talk  Mr  Wales  has  himfelf 
undertaken  ;  firll  ftating  his  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  computations  to  which  he 
particularly  alludes  ;  and  which  are 
publifiied  at  the  end  of  Mr  Morgan^s 
Treatife  of  Annuities  and  Afliirances, 
by  Dr  Price.  The  loofe  returns  made 
by  the  window-furveyors,  he  clearly 
Ihews  to  be  by  no  means  fiifficient  to 
fupport  calculations  of  the  number  of 
inhabitants  ;  and  as  little  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  thofe  founded  on  the 
increafe  or  decreafe  of  the  excife  and 
cuftoms,  owing  to  the  very  extenllve 
pradlce  of  fmuggling. 

“  Convinced,’’  fays  he,  ‘‘as  I  was, 
that  no  dependence  could  be- placed 
on  calculations,  founded  on  either  of 
the  two  conliderations  which  have 
been  difcuHed  above,  and  that  a  tole¬ 
rable  degree  of  exadlnefs  could  be  ex- 
peded  only  from-  an  adual  furvey, 
made  on  the  fpot,  by  perfons  in  no 
wife  interefttd  in  this  affair,  or  any 
others  which  have  the  leafi:  connec¬ 
tion  with  it,  or  with  any  article  of  the 
revenue  ;  I  began  to  confider  in  what 
way  authentic  information,  of  this  j 
kind,  though  of  a  more  limited  ex¬ 
tent,  might  be  procured.  I  obferved 
that  the  advocates*  for  a  depopulation 
fuppofe  that  the  deftrudion  has  fallen 
chiefly,  and  of  late  years,  wholly  upon 
the  cottages ;  and  that  it  was  allow¬ 
ed,  on  all  hands,  that  the  principal 
manufadiirin^  and  tradinsr  towns 
have  increafed;  and  fomc  of  them, 
as  Manchefter,  Leeds,  Birmingham, 
Sheffield,  Liverpool,  and  Briftol,  moll  ^ 
amazingly.  It  was  moreover  obvious,  ^ 
that  many  cottages  would  not  b-  ^ 
found  in  large  towns  where  there  are  | 
no  maniifadurers ;  confequently  the  a 
defolation  mufl  have  happened  chief  I 
ly  in  fmall  country  towns  and  vll-  | 


A'u7?wer  of  inhabitants  bears  to  the 
Number  at  former  Periods,  By 
-  William  Wales,  F.  R,  S.  and  Maf 
ter  of  the  Royal  Mathematical  School 
in  Chrijfs  Hoffital,  I/.  Gd, 

Nourle,  London. 

The  ingenious  Author  of  this 
Inquiry  very  judly  obferves, 
that  truth  ought  at  all  times  to  be  the 
objed  of  our  refearches ;  but  that  it 
is  a  truth,  notorious  even  to  a  pro¬ 
verb,  that  it  ought  not  -at  all  times  to 
be  made  public.  The  obvious  cir- 
cumftances  of  nations  cannot  indeed 
be  concealed  from  the  world  at  larger 
but  there  are  latent  circumflances,  the 
difeovery  of  which  mufl:  be  gained  by 
acute  inquiries  ;  and  if  fuch  inquiries 
fhould  be  purfued  on  principles  doubt¬ 
ful  to  others,  however  clear  they  may , 
appear  to  the  perfon  who  reafons  from 
them  ;  and  fhould  bring  out  conclu- 
fions  difadvantageous  to  our  country  : 
in  fuch  a  cafe  we  muft  agree  with  our 
Author,  that  “  at  no  time  whatfoever 
could  publications  which  tend  to  de- 
prefs  the  fpirit  of  the  nation,  be  more 
improperly  introduced  than  now, 
when  we  are  furrounded  by  numerous 
and  powerful  enemies,  through  whom 
we  mud  fight  our  way,  or  fiuk  into 
the  mod  humiliating  date  of  infigni- 
ficancy,  or  perhaps  contempt,  among 
the  nations  of  Europe.”  Nations, 
like  individuals,  ought  cerraiiily  to 
proportion  their  attempts  to  their  abi¬ 
lities,  or,  according  lo  the  homely 
proverb,  to  cut  their  coat  according 
to  their  cloth.  Hence  appears  the 
ufe  of  political  arithmetic  ;  but  this 
ufe  is  wholly  domedic,  as  the  word 
confequences  may  at  times  refult  from 
furnilhing  our  enemies  with  fuch  ma¬ 
terials,  as  data  for  calculations  which 
may  operate  to  our  prejudice.  Mr 
Wales,  as  a  patriot,  expreffes  his  ap- 
prehenfion,  led  publications  of  this 
nature,  under  refpetflablc  names,  but 
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in  which  his  applications  proved  more 
fuccefsful.  From  a  number  of  tables, 
which  mud  have  required  much  labo¬ 
rious  attention  in  colledling  and  form¬ 
ing,  and  for  which  we  mud  refer  our 
curious  readers  to  the  work  itfelf,  we 
are  greatly  comforted  to  find  the  wor¬ 
thy  writer  warranted  in  forming  the 
following  agreeable  conclufions  : 

“  jd.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
in  London,  during  the  lad  five  years, 
were  to  the  number  of  inhabitants 
during  five  years  about  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  as  ao;86Q,3,  to  18283,3* 
That  is  as  10  to  9  nearly. 

“  zd.  The  number  of  houfes,  or 
families,  in  certain  towns,  taken  in- 
difcriminately,  and  in  a  confiderable 
variety  of  counties,  are  now,  to  the 
number  which  was  in  the  fame  towns 
in  1750  as  28544  to  23526 :  or  as  7 
to  6  nearly. 

“  3d.  The  prefent  number  of  in¬ 
habitants  in  3$  pariihes,  taken  indif- 
criminately,  in  different  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  according  to  the  regiders  of 
births  and  burials  in  thefe  pariihes,  is 
to  the  number  which  was  in  the  fame 
38  pariihes  at  the  Revolution,  as 
446' 15  to  166274;  or  as  8  to  3  nearly* 

“  4th.  The  prefent  number  of  in¬ 
habitants,  in  142  pariihes,  taken  in 
the  fame  manner  as  in  the  lad  article, 
is  to  the  number  which  was  in  the 
fame  pariihes  between  the  years  1740 
and  1750,  as  12868  to  8779  :  or  as 
I©  to  7  nearly. 

“  5th.  The  baptifms  in  26  pa¬ 
riihes,  for  10  years  immediately  before 
the  year  1754,  when  compared  with 
the  baptifms  in  the  fame  26  pariihes 
for  10  years  immediately  after  1 754, 
gave  the  proportion  between  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  latter 
10  years  to  the  mean  number  of  theoi 
in  the  former  10  years,  as  1157,1  to 
1 1 80,4. 

**  6th.  According  to  the  baptifms 
and  burials  in  the  diocefe  of  St  Da¬ 
vid’s,  the  mean  number  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  between  the  years  1700  and 
1730,  was  to  the  mean  number  of  the 
Bbk 


lages ;  in  which  places  I  knew  it  would 
be  very  eafy  for  a  perfon,  who  lived 
on  the  fpot,  to  inform  himfelf  exadly 
of  the  prefent  number  of  houfes ;  and, 
if  he  had  fpent  his  whole  time  in  the 
place,  to  recolledl  every  material  alte- 
ration  which  had  been  made  in  it  for 
thirty  or  forty  years  pad. 

**  In  confequence  of  thefe  confide- 
rations,  I  addreffed  the  following 
queries  to  every  acquaintance  which  I 
had  in  the  country,  as  -well  as  to  eve¬ 
ry  other  perfon^chat  I  could  get  re¬ 
commended  to. 

‘‘  I.  The  number  of  houfes  which 
there  are  now  in  the  townihip  or  vil- 


“  2.  The  number  of  houfes  there 
were  in  it  about  the  year  1750. 

3.  The  number  of  houfes  which 
have  been  built  fince  that  time,  where 
hone  dood  before. 

4.  The  number  of  houfes  which 
have  been  differed  to  decay,  and  be¬ 
come  uninhabitable  fince  1750 ;  in  the 
place  of  which  none  have  yet  been 
rebuilt. 

“5.  By  how  many  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  houfes  have  been  leffened  by 
putting  two,  or  more,  into  one. 

6.  By  how  many  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  houfes  have  been  increafed  by 
feparating  large  old  houfes  into  fmal- 
ler  ones. 

“  7.  The  number  of  houfes  that 
are  affeffed  to  the  window  tax* 

**  8.  Whether,  in  the  feveral  furveys 
that  have  been  made,  but  efpecially  in 
1777,  the  furveyor  returned  the  num¬ 
ber  of  houfes  which  were  not  affelled, 
as  well  as  thofe  which  were.  . 

Ladly,  To  take  the  opinion  of 
two  or  three  fenfible  perfons,  who 
have  lived  the  whole  time  in  the  vil¬ 
lage,  &c.  whether,  fince  that  period, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  has  in¬ 
creafed  or  decreafed.” 

Mr  Wales  gives  a  humorous  ac¬ 
count  of  the  obdrudlions  he  found  to 
his  procuring  the  number  of  houfes  in 
different  places.  Thefe  occafioned 
his  having  recourfe  to  paridi-regifters, 
VoL.  LIL 


0 
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and,  therefore,  when  I  hear  gcntJel 
men  declaiming  in  this  manner,  I  am 
no  more  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
what  they  advance,  than  they  are 
themfelves  by  the  authors  who  lived 
in,  and  wrote  with  the  fame  fcverity 
of  the  manners  of  the  ages,  which  it 
is  now  the  falhion  to  extol  fo  much. 
Drcfs  is  not  more  cxpenfivc,  nor  aie 
places  of  public  amufement  more  nu* 
merous  now  than  formerly.  Excef- 
five  gluttony  and  drunkennefs,  the 
groffeft,  and  perhaps  the  mod  perni¬ 
cious  to  population  of  all  others,  are 
by  no  means  the  leading  vices  of  the 
prdent  age :  indeed,  there  are  very 
few,  except  amongft  the  lowed  of 
mankind,  who  would  not  be  afhamed 
to  be  thought  guilty  of  them.  In 
fliort,  when  I  cad  my  eye  over  the  fe- 
veral  purfuits,  fadiions,  amufements, 
and  vices,  of  the  prefent  age,  and 
compare  them  with  thofe  ol  former 
times,  as  I  End  them  defcribed  by 
the  moral  writers,  who  lived  in  them, 
I  can  only  that  the  circuit  of  thefe 
things  is  changed,  but  not  enlarged  ; 
and  that  Providence  has  cad  my  lot 
in  an  age  which  is  as  defireable  as 
any  that  have  preceded  k  for  many 
generations.” 

We  ihali  conclude  this  article  with 
producing  our  Author^s  fentiments 
on  another  fubjedt,  concerning  which, 
many  ingenious  men  have  widely  dif- 


inhabitants  between  the  years  1730 
and  1760,  as  ii5;,3  to  1667,0:  or  as 
a  to  3  nearly  ;  and  to  the  mean  num¬ 
ber  of  the  inhabitants  which  were  in 
the  faid  diocefe  between  the  years 
1760  and  1763,  or  1 764,  as  1 153,3  to 
1846,6:  or  as  5  to  8  nearly# 

Ladly#  From  a£lual  enamera- 
tions,  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
10  cities,  towns  and  villages,  at  a  for¬ 
mer  period,  were  10,1214;  at  a  latter 
they  were  168411. 

“  In  every  indance  the  places  have 
been  taken  indifcriminat<ely  ;  that  is, 
jud  as  I  could  procure  them  ;  and  I 
have  omitted  no  place  which  I  could 
procure  :  it  may,  therefore,  be  fairly 
concluded,  that  they  reprefent,  judly, 
the  date  of  the  kingdom  in  genera) ; 
and  this  argument  cannot  be  over¬ 
turned  but  by  producing  a  greater 
number  of  parithes  which  tend  to 
prove  the  contrary  ;  or  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  fa^ls  of  a  more  certain  nature.** 


As  the  vigilant  indudry  of  Mr 
W ales  has  furnilhed  him  with  perhaps 
as  accurate  data  as  the  nature  of  fo 
abdrufe  a  fubjefi  will  admit,  we  are 
encouraged  to  hold  up  our  dejeAed 
pleads  again,  and  to  exclaim,  with  the 
anxious  Upholderer — Hon\)  then  are 
•we  ruined?  Even  the  worthy  Doc¬ 
tor,  whofe  alarming  conclufions  are 
thus  inverted,  mud,  if  he  is  fatisfied 
it  is  done  om  better  grounds,  rejoice 
in  the  event. 

The  fame  objeAs  appear  to  different 
men  as  differently  as  are  the  tempers 
of  mind  wkh  which  they  are  exami¬ 
ned.  Our  prefent  Author,  under  the 
Influence  of  his  diicoveries,  feems  to 
tdimate  things  in  a  candid,  good- 
humoured  manner ;  and,  accordingly, 
.declares,  that  notwithdanding  luxu¬ 
ry,  extravagance,  and  diffipation,  are 
at  a  very  high  pitch,  it  by  no  means 
lollows,  that  they  are  carried  higher 
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tlngdonit  .1  will  not.  cllfpute;  but  I 
believe,  I)y  no' means  in  that  degree 
which  thofe;  who  argue  for  a  de- 
creafed  population,  imagine.  The 
fanner,  where  he  is  at  liberty  to  ad 
as  he  thinks  proper,  will  not  be  go¬ 
verned  by  confidering  whether  his 
land  is  open  or  inclofed,  in  afligning 
the  pVoportion  betwedh  arable  and 
grazing  grounds,  but  by  the  profits 
which  this  or  that  ft  ate  of  his  land 
produces  ;  confequenliy,  whether  land 
be  inclofed  or  not,  the  proportion 
between  the  quantity  of  land  which  is 
in  tillage,  and  that  which  is  in  grafs, 
will  always  be  determined  by  the  pro¬ 
portion  which  tjie  price  of  corn  bears 
to  the  price  of  cattle,  as  it  always 
was.  it  Is  true,  great  quantities  of 
the  newly  inclofed  common- fields 
have  been  /a/W  and  the  reafon 

is  plain.  For  every  acre  of  common- 
j(eid  land  that  has  been  inclofed,  there 
have  been  inclofed  two  acres  of  com¬ 
mons,  and  other  .walle  grounds ;  aJ- 
molt  every  acre  of  which  has,  necef- 
iai  ily,  had  the  plough  thrown  into  it, 
in  (»rder  to  culnvate  and  improve  it. 
1'he  price  of  corn  muft  therefore  have 
junk  to  nothing,  and  the  price  of  cat¬ 
tle  have  rifen  to  an  extravagant  rate, 
if  otiier  lands  had  not  been  laid  into 
grals  to  feed  them. 

“  It  may  be  farther  ofeferved,  that 
hitherto  iacloinreB  have  been  fo  far 
from  leifening  em|^oyment,  that  they 
muft  have  gready  increafed  it.  The 
inclofed  commons  and  wafte  land, 
being  fo. much  more  in  quantity  than 
the  common  fields  which  have  been 
taken  in ;  and  requirins:,  at  the  fame 


I  fiderable  part  of  that  land  in  a  higher 
'  ft  ate  of  cultivation ;  it  being  well 
known,  and  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  more  care  and  pains  are  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  inclofed  lands, 
than  on  thofe  which  are  not  inclofed. 
In  ftiort,  the  whole  inconvenience  that 
has  arifen  from  inclofing,  and  which 
has  given  rife  to  all  thefe  complaints, 
is,  that  where  the  inclofures  have 
been  chiefly,  or  wholly,  of  common 
fields,  employment  has  declined : 
whilft  it  has  increafed  in  a  much 
greater  pioportica,  in  thofe  parts 
where  the  enciofures  have  been  chiefly, 
or  wholly,  wafte  lands ;  and,  confe* 
quently,  the  people  have  been  obliged 
to  remove  from  one  place  to  another, 
after  their  employment. 

‘‘  With  refpeift  to  the  engrofling 
of  farms,  there  can  be  littie  doubt  but 
that  it  has  been  a  real  grievance 
many  individuals  ;  and  fo,  likewife 
have  many  other  things  been  which 
have  proved  very  advantageous  to 
the  kingdom  in  general.  Every  con.- 
fiderable  alteration  in  the  internal 


to  thofe  individuals  who  are  obliged, 
in  confequcnce  of  it,  to  feek  a  ntvr 
employment ;  but  it  does  not  there¬ 
fore  fellow,  that  every  fnch  alteration 
is  for  the  werfe.  Whether  the  change 
under  confideralsofi  has  been  for  the 
better  or  worfe,  can  only  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  ex:peiiieiK:e,  and  the  obfer- 
vaiions  of  men  who  are  judges  c.f, 
and  converfant  In  thefe  matters^  Mr 
Young,  the  very  ingenious  author  cf 
many  excellent  publications  on  this 
fubjeS,  and  who  has  certainly  con> 
fidered  ihefc  things  as  much,  and 
perhape  underftaads  them  as  well  as 
any  other  perfon  in  England,  is  clear, 
ly  for  large  farms,  and  has  advanced 
fuch  arguments  in  their  favour  as 
feem  diflicult  to  confute;  and  to  his 
works  I  vrilh  to  refer  thofe  who  chuie 
to  enquire  farther  into  this  affair.  It 
is  obvious  enough,  that  the  divifion  of 
land  into  fmallfarim  may  be  extremely 


Motley,  Mr  Edm:in. 

Degagc,  Mr  We^itzer. 

Dennis,  Mr  Ufloer, 

Coachman,  Mr  IVehb. 

Black,  Mr  Kenny* 

Mifs  Hebe  Wintertop,  Mrs  IVehh, 
Comfit,  Mrs  iVilfon* 

Caroline  Sandford,  Mifs  Harper. 

The  fable  is  as  follows  ; 

Ed  ward  and  Caroline  Sandford  hav. 
ing  married  againit  the  will  of  their 
friends,  and  fecured  their  aflPedlions 
by  an  elopement,  without  any  means 
of  fubfiftence  of  their  ov/n,  find  them- 
felves  reduced  to  very  pinching  cir* 
cumftances,  and  thciigh,  by  feme  in- 
duftrious  Ihifts,  they  live  in  affluence 
for  fome  time,  they  are  foon  obliged 
to  drop  their  parade,  and  to  difeharge 
their  coachman,  their  black,  and 
Monfieur  Degage,  the  French  valet. 
At  this  period  the  piece  opens  with  a 
feene  between  Dennis  the  butler,  and 
his  difearded  fellow-fervants.  The 
butler  acquaints  them  with  the  fitua- 
tion  of  his  matter,  when  each  of  them 
exprefs  a  deep  concern  for  the  lofs 
of  his  place.  The  dittrefled  young 
couple  having  no  other  dependence 
but  on  thofe  very  friends  they  have 
difobliged,  find  themfelves  under  the 
neceflity  of  applying  to  them  for  re¬ 
lief.  Edward  is  nephew  to  Mifs 
Wintertop  an  opulent  old  maid,  on 
whom  he  refts  all  his  expedlations ; 
and  Caroline  is  in  the  fame  predica¬ 
ment  with  her  uncle.  Sir  Walter 
Weathercock,  an  hid  rich  bachelor : 
but  fome  ftratagem  mutt  be  found  to 
foften  the  old  people,  and  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation.  After  laying 
their  heads  together  upon  this  bufi- 
nefs,  they  both  agree  to  give  out  that 
they  are  dead.  Caroline  vifits  her 
uncle,  and  informs  him,  that  her 
dear  hulb^nd  is  no  more ;  upon  w'hich 
the  old  man  relents,  and  gives  her 
five  hundred  pounds  for  Edward's 
funeral.  Edward  relates  a  fimilar 
tale  to  his  aunt,  alTuring  her  that 
his  beloved  Caroline  is  dead*  The 


proper  at  one  time,  and  as  highly 
improper  at  another.  Such  a  divi- 
fion  may  alfo  be  proper  in  one  ftate, 
and  not  in  another.  For  example, 
it  would  be  very  proper  to  encourage 
it  in  thofe  ft  ate  s  where  the  form  of 
government  is  feudal,  and  where  they 
have  no  manufadures  or  commerce  ; 
but  it  feems  very  abfurd  to  employ 
more  hands  than  are  neceffary  in  cul¬ 
tivating  the  ground,  in  ftates  which 
depend  chiefly  on  arts,  manufadlures, 
and  foreign  commerce  for  their  fup- 
port,  as  is  the  cafe  with  England  at 
prefent.  If  that  unhappy  time  fhould 
ever  arrive  when  thefe  are  loft,  farms 
will  naturally  fubdivide  themfelves 
again,  and  become  as  fmall  as  they 
have  been  formerly.'' 

Whether  this  train  of  reafoning 
may  now  be  accepted  as  conclufive  or 
not,  we  cannot  refift  the  temptation 
of  going  one  ftep  further  in  it,  to 
conceive  in  id^a  what  might  be  the 
defponding  refleeflious  of  politicians 
at  fuch  a  time,  from  the  inability  of 
tenants  to  occupy  refpedlable  farms, 
and  the  unhappy  obligation  on  land¬ 
lords  to  portion  them  out  into  dimi¬ 
nutive  lots,  to  fuit  the  narrow  cir- 
cumftances  of  impoveriftied  cultiva¬ 
tors  !  M. 


j4n  Account  of  the  New  Mtifical  Farcey 
called Dsad  Alive  ;  perform^ 
ed  for  the  firjl  Time  at  the  Hay-mar¬ 
ket  Theatre^  on  Saturday y  June  1 6. 

This  lively  little  piece  is  avow¬ 
edly  the  produ(ttion  of  Mr  O- 
Keefe,  the  author  of  the  very  plea- 
fant  farce  of  the  Son-in-Law,  and 
the  idea  is  taken  from  a  palTage  in  the 
Arabian  Nights  Entertainments. 

The  charaders  were  thus  repre- 
fented : 

flir  Walter  Weathercock,  Mr  Wilfon. 
Edward  Sandford,  Mr  Wood. 

Plume,  Mr  Bliff  ft. 

Sheers,  Mr  SUvem. 
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aunt  is  llkewife  moved  by  this  fatal 
and  unexpected  accident,  and  fends 
him  400 1.  by  her  fervant  Motley. 
Soon  after,  Sir  Walter,  being  on  a 
vifit  to  Mils  Hebe,  the  converfation 
turns  on  the  hard  fate  of  the  deceaf- 
ed ;  but  Mifs  Hebe  thinks  Sir  Walter 
means  his  niece,  and  he  fuppofes  Ihe 
fpeaks  of  her  nephew ;  which  gives 
birth  to  feveral  very  humourous  equi¬ 
vocations. — Mifs  Hebe  fays, that  poor 
Edward  is  juft  gone  home,  and  per- 
fuaded  Sir  Walter  to  follow  him. 
He  anfwers,  that  he  hopes  he  lhall 
not  follow  him  thefe  thirty  years: 
to  which  (he  replies,  that  it  is  excee¬ 
dingly  unkind  of  him.  They  are 
confirmed  in  their  miftake  by  the 
evidence  of  Motley,  valet  to  Mifs 
Hebe,  and  Comfit,  houfekeeper  to  Sir 
Walter,  till  they  refort  to  Edward’s 
houfe,  where  they  find  the  Dead 
making  merry  over  a  bottle.  Alter 


ledgments  of  the  author  and  mana¬ 
ger.  They  were  all  remarkably  per¬ 
fect  in  their  parts. 

he ,  following  are  fome  of  thtf 
moft  approved  airs,  &c.  in  the  above 
mufical  farce : 


AIR.  Mr  Wood. 

IF  baliny  Fr'endlhip  yet  iurvives. 

Ah  whither  is  Ihe  fled  ? 

Believe  the  tongues  of  men,  flic  lives'^ 
I'heir  anions  Ipeak  her  dead  r 

Perhaps,  rcfponfivc  Echo’s  fliadc. 

She  haunts  this  brittle  mound; 

Or  flitting  Sylph,  or  watVy  Naid, 

In  fai'.cy  only  found. 

The  gilded  cards  to  feafl  and  ball 
'rhe  lilken  guefls  invite  ; 

They  fondly  think,  ’tis  Fiirndfliip’s  call, 
But  pride  and  pomp  indite. 

For  Int’reft,  with  delufivc  wiles. 

Beneath  fair  Friendlhip's  form. 

In  funlhine  on  us  fwcctly  fmiles, 

But  leaves  us  in  (he  ftorra. 


'  over 

a  little  grumbling  they  are  reftored 
to  favour,  and  the  farce  concludes 
with  the  matrimonial  union  of  Sir 
Walter  and  Mifs  Hebe,  who  had  long 
entertained  a  penchant  for  each  other. 

.  The  ftory  is  truly  farcical,  and,  on 
the  whole,  well  conducted.  The  dia¬ 
logue  is  enlivened  with  a  peculiar 
vein  of  humour,  that  diftinguilh  the 
author  of  the  Son-in- Lanv,  The  fir  ft 
conference,  between  Sir  Walter  and 
Mifs  Wintertop,  is  irrefiftibly  laugh¬ 
able  ;  and  the  feene  between  the 
Taylor  and  Undertaker  is  in  the  very 


'  AIR.  Mi/s  Harper. 

(Dr  Arne.) 

SEE  the  hloflbm  of  Spring  that  enriches  the 
thorn. 

Unfolding  its  fweetnefs  to  welcome  the  morn  ! 

But  if  nipp’d,  the  fond  birds  in  fbft  elegy 
mourn 

That  fragrance  and  beauty  that  ne’er  (hall  re¬ 
turn. 

Can  the  fun-beams  of  hope  grant  a  ray  of  re- 
licf?  (grief! 

Mo,  let  tears  rver  flow,  the  fad  dew-drops  of 

Soon  the  cold  hand  of  Winter  (hall  cover  this 
he^d.  ^  (dead. 

Soon,  alas!  muft  I  wither,  fince  Edward  is 

BALLAD.  Mf  Edwitr. 

THE  world  is  all  nonfenfe  and  noiic. 
Fantoccini,  or  Ombres  Chinoifes, 

Mere  panton. ime  mummery, 

Puppci-lhow  flummery 

A  magXdl  lanthorn  confounding  the  light; 
l.ike  players,  or  puppets,  we  move. 

On  the  wires  of  ambition  and  love; 
poets  write  wittily, 

Maidens  look  prettily. 

Till  death  drops  the  curtain — alEsover _ sood 


AIR.  Mr  Edwin, 

AN  af^or’s  a  comical  dog! 

Now  frifky,  now  dull  as  a  log; 

So  changeable  all, 

Now  fhort,  ard  fall, 

Now  plump,  then  as  dim  as  a  frog, 


Now  Paddy  the  brogue  he  puts  on, 

Then  llruts  with  the  f  r\dr  of  a  Don, 

Now  a  French  oui  Monficur^ 

Then  a  Dutch  yaw  Mynheer t 
Or  bra  Donald  the  head  of  his  clan. 

How  rarely  they  take  in  the  town. 

From  one  (hilling  up  to  a  crown ! 

'rhey  pant  and  they  cry. 

Fight,  tumble,  and  die? 

But  laugh  when  the  curtain  is  down, 

BALLAD.  Mr  Edwin, 

(Old  Tune.) 

SEE  1  nymph  fo  brilk  and  witty. 

Nimbly  tripping  thro*  the  park, 

Throwing  round  her  eyes  lb  pretty, 

And  ogling  cv*ry  powder’d  fpaik; 

She’ll  leer  and  gaze  with  fond  delight; 

Invite  you  home,  and  kifs  you  too; 

Sigh,  kneel,  and  f«tar,  my  aogel  bright! 

Without  your  cafh,  your  kilTing  won’t  do! 
With  a  long  purfe  ever  go  to  your  love. 

Chink  it,  chink  it,  there,  O  there! 

V  hen  you  twinkum  twankuvi,  tol  derol  )ol 
derol, 

Ha !  ha  !  ha !  (he’ll  love  you  dear. 

Who’d  refufe  a  lad  of  my  inches. 

So  fprightly,  hghtly,  neat,  complete  \ 

But  wagtails  ’lur’d  arc  by  gold-knchcs, 

Tho’  eyes  mav  roll,  and  pulfcs  bear. 

They’ll  leer  and  ga^  with  fond  delight. 

You  tip  ’em  an  ogle,  they  ogle  too  I 
My  dove,  my  duck,  my  angel  bright! 

•  Without  your  ca(h,  your  killing  won’t  do! 
With  a  long  purfe  ever  go  to  y  >ur  love, 

Chink  it.  chink  it.  there,  O  there! 

When  you  twinkum  twankum,'  tol  derol  lol  lol. 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  then  (he'll  love  you  dear! 


ferviceof  the  prefent  year;  and  If  his 
conftituents  Ihould  afk  him,  what  good 
had  refulted  from  fuch  votes  ?  he  muft 
anfwer — ^none  ;  for,  not  with  ftanJing 
the  fums  granted  for  a  great  fleet,  and 
a  great  army,  we  were  llill  inferior  in 
every  quarter  to  the  houfe  of  Bour¬ 
bon  ;  nor  had  our  efforts  at  fea  been 
attended  with  fuccefs  in  any  one  in- 
fiance,  except  in  the  late  adion  at  the 
ifland  of  St  Jago  ;  and  if  he  was  in¬ 
clined  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  the 
Commodore,  who  had  the  chief  cori- 
mand  in  the  a<5lion,  he  could  not  with 
propriety  look  upon  the  iffue  of  it  as 
fuccefsful ;  becaufc  upon  that  officer’s 
own  principle,  that  a  50. gun  Ihipand 
a  frigate  were  a  match  for  a  man  of 
war  of  74  guns,  his  force  was  fuperior 
to  that  of  the  enemy  $  with  rdpe<5l  to 
our  trading  fleets,  they  owed  their 
fafety  to  the  manner  in  which  they 


in  tne  Channel,  10  conlcious  were 
they  that  the  navigation  of  that 
Channel 


here  the  Britifli  flag  nfed 
formerly  to  ride  triumphant,  was  no 
longer  free  to  Britifli  fhips. 

LORD  NORTH  replied,  that  the 
time 


for  dating  objections,  to  the 
granting  of  money  was  when  mo¬ 
tions  were  made  for  railing  armies, 
and  equipping  fleets  ;  and  not  after 
thofe  fleets  and  armies  had  been  vo¬ 
ted  ;  for  it  would  be  a  mockery  in¬ 
deed  to  vote  them,  and  then , refufe 
ro  grant  the  fums  necelTai'y  to  .  give 
vigour  to  their  exertions.  The  Hon. 
Member  was  miltaken  when  he  had 
faid,  that  we  were  inferior  to  the 
enemy  in  every  quarter ;  the,  faA 
was,  that  we  were  equ&l  to  them  al- 
moft  every  where ;  and  fuperior  to 
them  in  many  places^..  We  were  fu¬ 
perior  to  them  in  the  Wed  Indies, 
we  were  fuperior  in  America;  and 
notwithflanding  the  united  force  of 
Bourbon,  we  had  relieved  Gibraltar. 
As  to  the  a<flion  of  St  Jago,  he  view¬ 
ed  it  in  the  light  of  a  fplendid  fuo 
cefs ;  he  could  not  fpeak  well  upon 
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jPARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMON^. 

•  •  •  *  ^kurfday,  June  21, 

On  a  Mat  ten  for  granting  an  extraor^ 
dsnary  Million  for  the  feryice  of  the 
TVdf  1781." 

L:  OR D  NORTH  rofe  and  moved, 
j  that  a  fum  not  exceeding  one 
fnillion,  be  granted  to  his  Majelty  for 
the  purpofe  of  providing  for  any  un- 
forefeen  contingencies  that  may  in> 
jpreafe  the  extraordiharics  of  the  ar¬ 
my  during  the  fummer  recefs,  fuch* 
fum  to  be  raifed  by  exchequer  bills, 
charged,  or  chargeable,  on  the  firft 
fupply  to  be  railed  next  feffions  of 
parliament. 

MR  FOX  for  one,  refufed  to  con¬ 
cur  in  the  vote,  becaufe  Parliament 
had  already  voted  24  millions^  for  the 


little  of  them;  but  he  had  heard 
from  perfons  of  the  profeffion,  that 
however  ferviceable  guns  on  board 
Indiamea  might  be  to  beat  off  priva¬ 
teers,  or. deter  them  from  making  an 
attack,  they  could  be  but  of  little  ufe 
when  oppofed  to  fliips  of  the  line ; 
confequcntly,  if  the  Indiamen  under 
Commodore  Johnftone  ought  not  to 
be  reckoned  as  very  ferviceable  to 
him,  the  force  under  his  command 
was  confiderably  inferior  to  that  of 
the  enemy  ;  and  to  beat  ofi  that  ene¬ 
my,  as  he  had  done,  was  undoubted¬ 
ly  an  event  no  lefs  honourable  to  the 
Commodore,  than  glorious  and  fer¬ 
viceable  to  his  'country.  In  the 
whole  affair,  he  had  conducted  him- 
felf  with  alacrity  and  zeal,  that  did 
him  the  greatert  honour,  and  dif- 
played '  both  gallantry  and  abilities 
that  (lamped  his  charader  at  once  as 
a  foldier  and  a  commander.  Such 
was  his  opinion  of  Commodore  John¬ 
ftone  ;  and  he  was  coniideiit  of  two 
things  ;  one,  that  by  his  future  con- 
dii^,  upon  the  expedition  that  had 
been  entrufted  to  him,  he  would  fo 
acquit  himfelf,  as  to  do  honour  to 
thofe  who  had  given  him  a  command  ; 
the  other,  that  if  he  were  prelent,  he 
would  be  able  to  convince  that  Houfe, 
that  in  the  late  adion  he  had  dif- 
charged  his  duty  as  became  a  gal¬ 
lant  and  able  Britifti  commander. — 
As  to  the  Jamaica  fleet  failing  north 
about,  it  was  in  confequence  of  an 
order  that  had  been  dilated,  more 
by  prudent  precaution  than  by  necef- 
fity ;  and  had  the  orders  that  were 
fent'to  the  Jamaica  Reet,  reached  the 
fleet  from  St  Euftatia,  as  it  w^as  in¬ 
tended  they  fhould,  the  latter  would 
now  be  as  fecure  as  the  former ; 
however,  even  if  no  orders  bad  reach¬ 
ed  the  Jamaica- men,  ftill  they  would 
not  have  been  loft,  if  they  had  failed 
through  the  Channel;  for  there  the 
firitifh  Rag  rode  triumphant  under 
Admiral  Darby. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  great  fums  had 
been  voted,  great  fleets  had  been 


equipped,  great  armies  raiTed^  and 
great  efforts  made  ;  we  were  conten¬ 
ding  with  an  unprovoked  confede¬ 
racy ;  but  ftill  it  was  a  confederacy, 
formidable  from  its  lize ;  it  was  not 
by  defpair,  but  by  noble  and  vigo¬ 
rous  efforts  that  it  was  to  be  broken  ; 
the  war  was  the  moft  juft  on  our  part 
of  any  in  w^hich  a  nation  had  ever 
been  engaged  ;  nor  was  it  more  juft 
than  necelfary  ;  and  therefore,  tho' 
it  w^as  expenfive,  we  could  not  re¬ 
nounce  it ;  the  only  way  to  terminate 
it  with  credit  and  fafety,  was  to  re¬ 
double  our  efforts,  which  mull  be  fe- 
conded  by  liberal  votes  from  Parlia¬ 
ment* 


MR  FOX  agreed  with  the  noble 
Lord  in  his  dodrine  of  guns  on  board 
the  Eaft  Indiamen  ;  but  he  was  try¬ 
ing  the  Commodore  upon  the  naval 
principles  that  he  himfelf  had  laid 
down  in  that  Houfe  when  qiicftion- 
ing  Lord  Howe  and  Count  d'Eftaing; 
and  according  to  that,  by  thofe  prin¬ 
ciples  the  Commodore  was  fuperior 
to  the  enemy  ;  confequcntly  little  ho¬ 
nour  could  be  derived  to  him  from 
the  iffue  of  the  adion,  but  he  was  a 
favourite  commander  with  admini- 
ftration ;  he  laid  down  do(5trines 
pleafing  to  adminiftration,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  he  had  been  brought  forward 
over  the  heads  of  many  officers  who 
had  commanded  fleets,  and  honoured 
with  the  command  of  a  fquadron. — 
The  Commodore  too  was  a  good 
fpeaker  in  Parliament ;  and  while  he 
vva^  a  friend  to  his  country,  and  then 
he  was  hts  friend,  minifters  had  felt 
the  barbed  (hafts  of  his  invectives, 
and  therefore  it  had  been  judged  pro¬ 
per  to  remove  them.  He  himfelf  had 
often  found  llim  an  able  fpcak’r ; 
but,  from  his  conduct  in  the  late  en¬ 
gagement,  he  couid  not  think  him  an 
able  commander.  As  to  die  fuccels 
of  which  the  noble  Lord  boafted  in 
return  for  all  the  money  that  had 
been  I'fiviffied,  it  was  merely  negative, 
and  amouiiud  to  tills, — that  Gibral- 


fuccefs  in  relieving  Gibraltar  wa| 
not  merely  negative  ; '  bur  intend^ 
and  preparations  to  relieve  that  foa 
trefs  were  known  to  the  enemy, 
to  Europe  ;  but  they  did  not  mm 
us ;  and  by  retreating  before  A 
fleet,  admitted  the  undoubted  fupE 
rlority  of  our  flag.  But  our  fucc# 
was  not  negative  in  the  Weft  Indi^ 
in  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  America,  or 
St  Jago  ;  in  all  thofe  places  our  ftL 
periority  ftood  confefled.  E 

MR  DEMPSTER  faid,  that  fr* 
his  own  knowledge  of  CommodI 
Johnftone,  he  was  fatisfled  *  that  p 
would  not  be  difpleafed  that, 
public  man,  his  conduct  (hould  p 
examined  even  in  his  abfence  ;  » 
he  was  no  lefs  certain  that  the  in» 
tigation  of  his  conduft  would  re¬ 
dound  to  his  honour.  The  Hon. 
Commodore  had  laid  down  in  that 
Houfe  a  naval  dodrine,  which  ap¬ 
peared  plaufible  in  theory,  and,  for 
his  part,  he  believed,  that,  if  all  the 
(hips  under  the  Commodore  had  been 
obedient  to  his  commands,  he  would 
have  proved  that  his  theory  could  be 
reduced  to  pra^ice.  He  did  not 
mean  to  infinuatc  that  any  officer 
had  not  obeyed  orders,  becaufe  he 
did  not  like  to  obey  them  ;  the  non¬ 
obedience  might  have  arifen  from 
difability,  not  inclination, — but  the 
confequenee  as  to  the  fuccefs  of  the 
day  was  ftill  the  fame,  whether  the 
oflieers  had  been  prevented  by  their 
Ioffes,  or  by  their  inclination  to  fe- 
cond  their  Commodore.  He  was 
forry  to  fee  any  fymptoms  of  ran¬ 
cour  and  refentment  in  the  breafts  of 
gentlemen  on  account  of  difference 
of  opinion  ;  they  were  all  fellow-ci¬ 
tizens,  affembled  to  deliberate  for  the 
good  of  their  country  ;  and  no  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinions  fliould  make  them 
ceafe  to  be  friends,  or  forget  that 


tar  had  not  been  taken;  but  what 
could  repair  the  honour  of  the  na¬ 
tion  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  when  it 
fliould  be  known  that  we  had  order¬ 
ed  our  Jamaica  fleet  north  about, 
becaufe  we  were  unable  to  protect  it 
in  the  Channel  ?  No  fuch  order  had 
been  given  during  the  whole  of  the 
laft  war. 

LORD  NORTH  repeated  once 
more  his  panegyric  on  Commodore 
Johnftone ;  not  forgetting  to  infinu- 
ate,  that  it  would  be  more  equitable 
to  wait  his  rettirn,  than  to  attack 
him  in  his  abfence.  If  the  Commo¬ 
dore  was  a  good  fpeaker,  and  every 
one  knew  that  he  was,  it  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  more  the  inter  eft  of  admi- 
niftration  to  keep  him  at  home,  than 
to  fend  him  abroad  ;  for  he  could  be 
infinitely  more  ferviceable  to  them  as 
a  fpeaker,  than  he  could  be  as  a  com* 
mander,  if  his  naval  Ikill  was  greater 
than  it  was ;  it  was  therefore  clear, 
that  in  fending  him  out,  minifters 
had  coaftilted  their  own  intereft  much 
lefs  than  the  good  of  the  ftate  ;  and 
though  he  knew  that  many  comman¬ 
ders  fwoM  have  been  glad  to  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  command  to  which  the 
Commodore  had  been  appointed,  yet, 
from  the  alacrity  and  zeal  which  he 
had  always  profeffed  for  the  fervicc 
of  his  country,  and  the  abilities  of 
which  he  was  avowedly  poffeffed,  and 
of  which  he  had  given  fo  ftriking 


ot  wnicn  ne  nad  given  lo  Unking  an 
inflance  in  the  late  adion ;  it  was 
furely  no  injury  to  the  ftate  to  have 
put  him  at  the  head  of  a  fquadron ; 
many  officers  of  lefs  ftanding  in  the 
navy  had  commanded  fquadrons ; 
and  though  it  might  in  general  be 
very  proper  to  attend  to  ftanding  in 
the  diftribution  of  commands  ;  yet  a 
principle  tl^at  would  inculcate  a  rigid 
adherence  to  fuch  a  rule,  would  be 
infinitely  more  prejudicial  to  the 

ftate,  than  the  looking  downward  in 

a  lift  for  a  meritorious  officer  of  more 
abilities,  but  ihorter  ftanding  th^ 
others,  who  preceded  him.  oS 


